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The Week. 


BeLow we have made our customary attempt to unravel the news 
relating to a battle-week like few in history, the despatches being 
either meagre or obscure, seldom from eye-witnesses, and often contra- 
dictory. 
attempts on the part of the French, under Bazaine, to withdraw from 


The operations have consisted, in the main, of a series of 


Metz towards Chalons, for the purpose of uniting with MacMahon for 


a final effort to stop the Prussian march to Paris, and of a series of | 


fierce and eager assaults on the part of the Prussians to prevent the 
The latest 


movement. news seems to indicate that all hope of resist- 
ing the Prussian advance on Paris by the direct line had been aban- 
doned, and that, while leaving that city to sustain a siege, the French 
commanders had determined to transfer their base to some point in the 
north, and operate as best they can on the Prussian flank. The garri- 
ttle value, and, indeed, all the 
French talk of a levy en masse is so much talk. 


son of Paris will probably prove of li 


Popular risings can 
no more stay such armies as the Prussian, than a bull can stop a loco- 
motive. The “volunteers,” we have little doubt, have already proved 
a source of serious embarrassment to the French commissariat, which 
appears, like most other things Imperial, to be rotten, and to the French 
generals, none of whom has as yet shown much skill in handling large 
bodies of troops. The souvenirs of 1792 are of little value in the pres- 
ence of the needle-gun. Even the Marseil/aise loses its old power, when 
the enemy’s line pours forth eight shots a minute, which kill at 


i fiy e 
hundred yards. 


The sanguinary series of battles and engagements which may fitly 


be designated as the Five Days before Metz, opened on the afternoon of 


Sunday, the 14th, with an attack of the Prussian Seventh Army Corps, 
commanded by Von Zastrow, on the rear of Marshal Bazaine’s forces, 
This general had, a little before noon, begun taking over his army to 
the left bank of the Moselle, with the intention of retreating by a south- 
westerly route to Chalons, there to join the troops concentrated under 
Marshal MacMahon. 


The French “advance guard ”—so Napoleon 


naively reported to Eugénie—“ had no knowledge of the presence of | 


any force of the enemy ’’—the strangest incident, if true, of all the 
strange incidents of the present war, considering that the 
around “the bulwark of France” is no wilderness, but thickly stud- 
ded with villages, and that the main Imperial army had been rest- 
ing there for weeks. Half of the retreating army had crossed when the 


region 


assault began, but, both sides receiving heavy reinforcements, the con- 
flict assumed vast proportions and grew desperate. Gen. Ladmirault 
endeavored to flank the Prussian left, but was repulsed by the Prus- 
sian First Corps, under Gen. Manteuffel. The French finally retired 
towards the glacis of the detached works near the fortress, followed 
for some distance by the Prussians, who, however, returned to their first 
bivouac by daybreak. This apparently 


retrograde movement by 


Von Steinmetz’s army, which claimed a victory, was in combination 
‘ with the marching off on its left of Prince Frederic Charles's, who then 
began executing that bold curve in a northwesterly direction which 
was to place him between Bazaine and MacMahon, before the former, 
checked by Von Steinmetz, could reach the banks of the Meuse. 


On Monday, King William, who had hastened to the scene of coin 
bat from his headquarters at Herny, made in person a reconnoissance, 
penetrating within the outer lines of the French defences around Metz, 
by which the fact was ascertained that the bulk of Bazaine’s army had 
left, endeavoring to effect its retreat in the direction of 
Von Steinmetz, on the right of Frederic Charles, now pushed 
forward, steadily, though cautiously, pursuing the enemy. Several 
slight engagements between the rear-guard of the Freach and the 
advance-guard of the Prussians seem to have taken place on that 


kadaay 


Verdun, 





= 
day in the vicinity of Gravelotte and Longueville, and the Prussians 
also struck the Thionville railway line north of Metz, but no conflict of 
any magnitude occurred. But early on Tuesday, the 16th, Bazaine’s 


army was brougit to a stand near Mars-la-Tour, between Doncourt 
Vionville, by the Prussian Third Corps, commanded b 


leben, who was sustained successively by the Tent hth, and 
Ninth, Prince Frederic Charles commanding. The entire army unde: 
Bazaine, embracing the corps of De Caen, Ladmirault, Canrobert, and 
Frossard, and the Imperial Guard, was engaged The combat was 
terrific, and lasted the whole day. In the eveniny Baza lly ive 
up all hope of breaking through the lines of Frederic Charles, who 
fought him facing east, while Von Steinmetz pressed upon | flank 
and sullenly retired, retracing his steps toward Metz, y 
two thousand prisoners, two eagles, and seven cannon in the hands of 


the enemy. His communication with the rest of the French f 


i ces Was 
virtually broken. Both Frederic Charles and Von Steinmetz were now 
between him and MacMahon, the Emperor, and P 

On Wednesday there was again some desultory htin 1 the 


neighborhood of Gravelotte, but no battle was tought. the mt 
mented-on official despatch of Marshal Bazaine, dated * 
17, 8 o'clock p.m.,” to the contrary notwithstandi: 

can be proved by its contents to be a somewhat moditied 
printed version of his oflicial report of the battle of the prec ling 
day. It pretends to speak in the name of the Marshal 
going on at the very same hour, under his own direction, on a distant 
battle-field. It il 

name was previously officially given among the wounded in the battk 
of Mars-la-Tour. lusion of 
the battle, and the number of the enemy's men, exactly identical with 


mentions among the wounded Gen. Bataille. whose 


It concludes with statements about the con: 


the closing statements in the previous report of tl ¢ day's 
fighting. Nor is there any allusicn toa battle « to be 
found among the Prussian despatches. On that irmies 
moved slowly in the direction of Metz, before re h thev 





once more met in what seems to be till now the 


bloodiest conflict of 


this unusually bloody struggle. This battle was fought on Thursday, 
the 18th, near Gravelotte and Rézonville, almost in sight of the fort 
ress, It began in the morning, and it was not before night had covered 


the field of carnage that the French yielded the grou 


nd to their con- 
stantly victorious enemies, and sought shelter under the guns of their 
forts, leaving several thousand prisoners behind. King William speaks 
of miracles of valor performed by his troops “ against an enemy equally 
brave, who withdrew by inches,” and again and again resumed the of. 
ly expre SS¢ d in 
Whether thos 
*rench in killed and wounded, on that day, were equally great, 


tensive. How severely the victors suffered is sufficient 
the King’s words: 
of the 


may be doubted, 


. snc drm Lesemtner eee ? ry 
I shrink from learniz gy our Losses, 


But the victory of the Prussians and the 


isolation of 


Bazaine were now complete. Mars-la-Tour was the decisive battle, 
Gravelotte the dearly-bought crowning success of the Prussians. The 
reports of fighting on Friday and Saturday were inventions. 


During all this time, the Emperor, who had left Metz on Sunday 


morning, was ingloriously withdrawing before the enemy, first in ad 
vance of his retreating army, by way of Conflans to Verdun, and then, 
in solitary abandonment, to Chalons and Rheims; and, at the same 
time, the Crown Prince of Prussia, with his Army of the South, was 
vigorously and irresistibly which he 


Flanking the fortress of Toul, he crossed the 


pushing forward from Nancy, 
occupied on the 15th. 
Meuse near Commercy, and, entirely detaching himself from Prine 
Frederic Charles, on whose left he moved, drove MacMahon from Bar 
le-Duc, and by effecting or threatening the crossing of the Marne at 
Vitry-le-Francais, compelled that Marshal to break up the camp at 
Chalons, and to withdraw with his regulars, as it seems, in the dire 
Garde Mobile This 


1 after a@ 


tion of Rheims, while the vere sent back to Paris, 


4 


a$$? a 1 —« ™ 
patties bDeto Ietz only 


city, which learned the issue of ths 








The 


t ( 7 ptions practised on her patriotic credu 

] neanwhile, been hastily pat in a more or 

md oul of the now omnipotent * Com- 

r Trochu, who is looked on as a kind of 

I tt lost in obscurity 

n le gual itional guards, fire 

Be use } 1, | been arrayed, p/e-mele, to man the 

ind Tt the be any truth in the “strate- 

nts” of MacMahon’s army after its retreat from Chalons, 

t ' ill hardly have the support of a regular army within its 

f ( is the Marshal will probably try to put himself in com- 

nication with the garrisons of the numerous fortresses of the North, 

and, if still possible, with Verdun, Thionville, and Metz, and thus to 

create a nucleus of resistance independent of the fate of Paris, and 

enough to threaten the flank and rear of the enemy. Stras- 

boul Toul, and Bitsch hold out: Pialzburge is re ported captured, but 
tin | t lin contiri tior 

We have it little news by way of Berlin, except official despatches 

from the ki which ha however, the sober, modest, and somewhat 


solemn air which has marked all his 


ou But there is little to be said about the Prussians except that 
thei diministrative machine works with unbroken regularity, and 
vith a ponderous power which is astounding the civilized world. 


Men, munitions, and stores pour to the front in a 


every man finds his place when he gets there, appar- 
hout a jar, and three 


it strikes with all the force of the first hour. The work which 


every blow either of the corps 


rs has been the work 


er Wi of a year, is literally crammed by 
the Prussians into a month. They take the whole male population 
bodily, and without giving even delicate men time to get sick or 
weary, fling the mass on the enemy, and again and again and again, 
il he is crushed, and the war is over. This terrible rapidity is 
one of the essential conditions of the system. Society is waiting 
paralyzed at home for the army to come back, and it has to win 
quickly at whatever cost. It is pretty certain, too, that murderous as 
is system seems, it is the most humane of all. It saves the losses by 
disease, which in all wars outnumber the losses under fire four to one. 
The excitement caused in England by the publication of Benedetti's 
plan for the annexation of Belgium has been in some degree soothed 
] ? | 


, ° 
Oy the CONCLUSI 


ut thie late Sst 


on of a treaty, which Prussia has signed, and France, 


advices, had promised to sign, and to which Russia and 
other powers will probably adhere, binding the parties to it to attack 


ybody who violated Belgian neutrality. But there is still a great 


deal of soreness in the public mind, and a growing desire to fight 
omebody, just by way of showing that England is not to be com- 
pletely counted out of European politics yet. The Manchester peace 


rty has finally disappeared—the 


surviving members being unable 
breast popular indignation as Bright and Cobden did. 


The President has issued a neutrality proclamation in the usual 


obody here shows, or is likely to show, any desire to in- 


, it has little practicalimportance, Both France 


und Prussia seem to have as many ships and men as they can find work 


r, and little disposition to accept aid from without. Both here 
and in England, large ims , however, being raised in aid of the 
led on both sides, whose number must be enormous and suffer- 
frightful. The war is carried on to some extent on these 

| the newspapers—the Democratic press largely standing 

| eh, while the Republicans applaud the Germans. The 

is the most prominent supporter of Louis Napoleon, and performs 

in his defence that would put a Turco to the blush. Indeed, it 

| appear from its account of the war that Bazaine was steadily 
irashing the King of Prussia into Paris, while the King was doing 
is mortal best to get away to Berlin, Bazaine all the time barring his 


‘ge. Howthe World's campaign will end, it would take greater stra- 
ts than we pret nd to be to predic t. The Times sug ee sts media- 


Is to Incdiate, or on what 


utterances since the war broke 


never-failing 


basis, it does not make very ' 


e 
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clear. There is really no tangible cause of dispute between the 


belligerents. 


Mr. Frelinghuysen has declined the mission to England, and had, it 
appears, declined it by telegraph before his name was sent to the 
Senate; and nobody else is talked of for it, and the men who are really 
fit for it will, now that it is going a-begging, be very reluctant to 
So that it is not at all improbable that it will at last be 
filled by some makeshift. 


accept it. 


surprise among his friends and admirers by some of his appointments, 
but it seems as if his dismissals were going to be equally curious and 
unaccountable. What good purpose has been attained, or what feel 
ing that the President ought not to be ashamed to own has been grati- 
Not a shred 
xumination has yet been offered for it, and 


fied, by Mr. Motley’s dismissal, it would be hard to say. 
of a reason that will bear 


it is quite safe to assert that it will help to diminish the influence of 


American diplomatists, not in London only, but at all foreign courts. 
Mr. Speaker Blaine being renominated for Congress from the Third 
Maine District, has written his constituents a letter which is good as a 
campaign document, whether one is wanted for circulation among Re- 
publicans who have their thinking done for them, or among other Re- 
publicans. The former class will be satisfied with Mr. Blaine’s praises 
of the past of the Republican party, and with the figures that he gives 
in regard to the expenditures of this administration and the last. 
Thus, during the seventeen months since Grant’s accession, there has 
been a reduction of the public debt amounting to more than $156,000,- 
000—or $6,000,000 more than Mr. 
seventeen months of Johnson the debt was increased $50,000,000. 


Soutwell said—while during the last 


Other Republicans will take more satisfaction in learning from a Re- 
publican in Mr, Blaine’s position that “the Republican party is opposed 
to high taxation ’—unless indeed he means to call the present rate of 
taxation low. However, it daily becomes clearer that by the time 
Congress meets again the members will all have had all necessary in- 
struction on this head. 
member of the last Congress will ever learn anything about the mys- 


Whether by any amount of instruction any 


terious operation of funding, is a question for a wizard to answer. 
Mr. Blaine, however, claims credit for the party on the ground that it 
made strenuous attempts to fund the debt at a lower rate of interest, 
and abuses the Democrats roundly for opposing Mr. Boutwell’s plans. 
He justly demands popular approval of the course of the party in re- 
moving so many from the vexatious and enormous number of articles 
on the Internal Revenue list, but has nothing to say about that eighth 
wonder of the world—our list of articles subject to customs duties. 
Why would it not be a good thing for some of the more disinterested 
members of Congress, whose seats are secure, to lay hands somehow on a 
part of the fund got by the one per cent. assessment on clerks’ salaries, and 
get Mr. Wells—for American gold, this time—to draw up a respectable, 
coherent scheme of taxation for revenne? The saving of the wear and 
tear of Mr. Schenck’s temper that would be effected thereby, would 
alone be worth the money ; and then, too, Congress need not spend all 
its time next winter in fleeing from the fangs and claws of one set of 
“ interests” to be met by the hoofs and horns of another, 


The Prohibitionists are very apt to be members of churches, but 
one thing that Christ taught pretty plainly—that “the kingdom of 
heaven is within you,” and that righteousness is not machine-made 
and put on a man, but is a growth from within outwards, right action 
being the flower and fruit of holiness—is a lesson that Prohibitionists 
will not learn, and would not, though there should arise from the dead 
all the prohibitory laws that ever went to decay in New England. 
They met in convention at Boston on the 17th instant, passed the usual 
resolutions, and nominated as their candidate for Governor Mr. Wen- 
dell Phillips, who, for once, was persuaded to “ withdraw his objec- 
tions,” and now, for the first time in his life, appears as a candidate 
And it is not improbable that he may get it, and not, we 
He is too old now, and is too entirely mastered 


for office. 
suppose, undesirable. 
by his talent for vituperative oratory and acrid criticism of everything 
and everybody, for the responsibilities of office to have any great effect 


The President has excited a good deal of 





sh 


Ww 
hn 
to 
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in the way of bettering his habits of thought and speech ; and indeed 
it is now not of so much importance that these should be bettered. 
Jut his success, whether it extends no further than to vive the State 
to the Democrats, or whether it extends to putting it into the hands 
of the Temperance men and Labor Reformers, may send out of place 
the hack politic ians who for so long a period have had Massachusetts 
in their hands, and may make a change in the United States senator- 
ship and in some of the Congressional districts. Moreover, it may be 
as well for the Prohibitionists to get one more proof that, good as ice- 
water is, and powerful as the General Court of Massachusetts is, 


human nature in Massachusetts is not yet ready to confine itself 


to ice-water at the bidding of legislators; and, even with so energetic 
a governor as Mr, Phillips, will perjure itself in jury-boxes, drink out 
of surreptitious demijohns in back-rooms, and otherwise demoralize 


itself, rather than forego wholly the use of stimulating beverages. 


The Prohibitionists alone, of course, could not elect Mr. Phillips; 
and, indeed, as Congressmen are to be elected, and everybody, there- 
fore, will turn out, and nobody can succeed merely by reason of a light 
vote; and as Governor Claflin strengthened himself with the people by 
his defeat of the railroad ring, there would seem to be, in any case, but 
a slight chance of Mr, Phillips's election. His formidableness mainly 
arises from the likelihood that he will get the full support of the Cris- 
pins and the Labor Reformers, who are pleased with him for some 
views of his as to the impropriety of any man’s having a fortune—like 
Mr. A. T. Stewart, for instance—while in the neighborhood of Mr. 
Stewart's store there are poor people; and who like still better his 
opinion that Chinamen should be kept out of the country. One can 
imagine how comfortable he, of ail the tribes of men, ought to feel 
when mounted on a“ caste and color” platform—that eloquent bosom, 
to which, for the last thirty years, every human being of every clime, 
race, and color has had a standing invitation, now placarded with an in- 
scription warning all Chinamen off the premises. Affairs are related 
not to one principle, great as it may be, but to a million, and, practi- 
cally, general propositions are nowhere so false and worthless as in poli- 
tics. It was all very well for Mr. Phillips to talk into the void about the 
absolute rights of all men in this country, but the minute the Chinaman, 
with cheap labor, shows himself on the shoe-bench of Mr. Phillips's 
Irish workingman, Mr. Phillips discovers that if the Chinaman’s yel- 
lowness is God-given and all right, and calls for embracements, his cheap 
labor is all wrong, and that the sublime truths of the Declaration need 
a little overhauling and limitation. The possible governor's attitude 
at the moment may be as defensible in itself as it is amusing to see him 
in it, but the lesson remains for some of us to lay to heart—say such of 
us as are talking “ broad principles” in the office of the Revolution and 


Woman's Journal—that * broad principles” that will stand the test of | 


experiment are not found in boundless profusion by thinkers of a cer- 


tain sort. 


We observe that the Labor Convention at Chicago has designated 
the Nation as one of its three “organs.” Wedo not well know to what 
we are indebted for this honor, or in what the duties of such an “organ” 
consist ; but we must respectfully decline entering upon them, whatever 
they may be. The resolutions of the Convention, in short, we can in 
no wise agree with, and the debates which preceded them have not in- 
spired us with that respect for the body which we should like to feel. 
Moreover, we may as well say frankly that, in our opinion, anybody 
who seeks to persuade workingmen that there is any other way to better 
their condition really than becoming capitalists themselves through co- 
operation, is either a false prophet or a charlatan, With the desire 
frequently expressed at the Convention for plenty of paper money 
issued by the Government for the benefit of the working-classes, as we 
have before said, we entirely sympathize. We would give every work- 
ingman as much paper money as he pleased to ask for, at cost of paper 
and printing, provided nobody was obliged to take it in exchange for 
his goods, which the Convention will admit would be unjust. 





A correspondent who is on the spot gives us a little information as 


to the way in which North Carolina was carried by the Conservatives, 
and some of it is rather curious. They invented, he says, the “ political 
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protracted meeting,” and, gathering together the people inv is 
parts of the country, spent solid davs ll th it i ’ 
from Congressman down to county commissi v= 
bucolical North Carolinian the vallanies of Holden and tv of 
q rterine 0 jit T lk ree 1 tii ! l a] it 
the North Carolinian b Ves In, it Is 1 | ick H ’ ' 
Declaration view of the 1 oh t e cl > re Lal Old Rey 
lutionary liberties Ile neither knows nor cares anvt ‘ it civil 
service reform, or min rity representation, or the intl tence of vreat 
cities on our p litical system, or the dan yers to be ipp hended trom 


great corporations, but he does know that his fathers foueht for the 


right of selfgovernment, and that all his school-books told him that 


soldiers among citizens are minions of tyranny. Upon this the Con 
servative orators rung the changes, not only in © protracted meetings,’ 
but in those tours made in company with the opposing candidate which 
are so common in the South; and, as most North Carolinians do not 
read newspapers, the orations decided the contest, and ch 1e 
12,000 majority for Grant to a majority of as many thousands, or half 
as many again, adverse to the Republica: 

It is to be taken into account, too, that the Southerner, althy ha 


graver man than the’ Northerner, yet retains a certain bovishness of 


mind for a very much longer time, and perhaps never gets rid of it \ 
Northerner of thirty, as regards the effect of oratory upon him, is about 
as a Southerner of sixty-five. Doubtless it is by reason of this sort of 
immaturity of intelligence that we are to account for a @ood deal of 
the prevalent Southern sympathy with France. The critical, thought 
ful, self-contained, self restrained Prussian provokes the instinctive dis 
like of all sentimentalists, so that one might Y, . that women, 
Southerners, and Irishmen would naturally side wi Franc Then, 
too, sympathy with France and the Empire is to be observed in all 
that kind of Democrats—and the white South is D reratic vho b 

lieve in the bottom of their hearts that true Dem cv isa false doc 

trine, and that the only sound way of governing men is to keep them 
well in the hands of a tew leaders. Profounder contempt for the Ro 
man populace was never felt by a Roman aristocrat elected by suffrage, 
than is felt for their fellow-citizens by a large class of our Democratic 
politicians, and thus is partly to be explained the attitude of the Demo- 
cratic journals in the present war. The “Irish vote” has something to 
do with it, but the instinctive sympathy of Tammany despotism with 


Napoleonic has mot 


Full and sickening ck lis OT the massacre of French missionaries 

and others at Tientsing have come to hand, and it is now possible to 
| 

judge of the value to foreigners of the treaties so ostentatiously nego- 


tiated by Mr. Burlingame. Again possible, we should have said; for 
as a well-informed correspondent points out in another place, this last 
is but one of a series of massacres at the principal treaty ports of China. 
At the best, it appears that we have concluded an engagement simply 
with the good-will of the imperial authorities, whos power to fulfil 


‘ 


their obligations is either uncertain or absolute ly wanting, for there is 





no proof that riots like that in June are surprises to the Government, 
or that there is any real sec iW ist a rep tit 1 of them a iny 
time, whenever any oflicial or st or kidnapper cho s to play upon 
the superstitions of the people. The peculiar atrocities of the Tien 


tsing massacre, however, should not blind us to the fact that mobs em 
brace what is vilest and most brutal in any population, and that it 
would be very hard for the Clinese to surpass the barbari 
French Revolution of the same kind as those perpetrated at Tientsing, 
or those of the July riots in this city only seven years ago. In fact, the 
safety of Chinamen in San Francisco, in presence of the Irish, is, per- 
haps, more precarious than that of foreigners in Tientsing, where indi 


viduals may at least go unmolested during the interval between two 
outbreaks. And California justice, in the case of the Chinese, has not 
hitherto greatly surpassed that of the Middle Kingdom. The differ 
ence turns, as we have remarked, upon the extent to which these hos 
tile demonstrations indicate the spirit of the people and government 
That they prove the Chinese an unequal party ina treaty with civilized 


nations we have no doubt whatever 








The 


BELLIGERENT COMMERCE. 
M ! { esti ; to neutral rights and duties arose 
) ‘ t ¢ ised to c ite il | p } 
| t { ted Stat nd of Great Bri ) 
i ! I pe has ree ved the discussion as 
! itime war, and, in parti 
toy t mav be called the American 
ips nd their cargo excep contra 
ind 1 cit of one belligerent, shall be exempt from 
e and f o] tition by the armed vessels of the other. In 
treaty between this country and Prussia, concluded in 1755, it 
was agreed that in case of war between the two contracting parties all 


The United 


been re que ted to accede to the declaration of April 16, 


private property on the sea should be free from capture. 


States hav ing 


L856. m ide at Paris, declined to do so in full unless a further cl use 


iting this principle contained in the Prussian treaty 


vere added in rpor 

f 1785 Immediately upon the outbreak of the present hostilities, the 
King of Prussia issued a proclamation announcing that no French 
private property afloat, except contraband, would be molested, and 
this even though the French Government should not reciprocate 
by a similar concession. Mr. Secretary Fish, in a recent communica 


tion to the Prussian Minister, has taken public occasion to congratulate 


that official upon the action of his master; to refer in very laudatory 


terms to the former convention between the two powers which they 
represent, speaking of it as marking an era in human progress; and to 
commit, as far as an executive department can commit, our Govern- 
ment to the pport in future of this innovation upon the universally 


cepted modes of maritime warfare. to examine this 


“ We 
proposed doctrine of the freedom of belligerent commerce, and to 
j i the 


purpose 


» whether its effect would, in truth, be “to elevate standard 


of civilization.” 


Tle treaty of 1785 before referred to was in many respects a very 
peculiar document. It was plainly never intended as a practical guide 
in the international affairs of two countries which would have much 
direct intercourse with each other. Prussia had then little or no 


maritime commerce; the United States had just achieved her inde- 


pendence; war between them could never arise. It was possible, there- 
fore, to make the convention a vehicle of impracticable theories. It 
it declared that 


in case of war between the two contracting powers there should be no 


iflirmed the dogma that free ships make free goods; 


contraband goods, and that arms, ammunition, and other military ma- 
terials usually treated as contraband should not be liable to confisca- 
tion, but should be subject simply to detention, to be surrendered up 


at the close of hostilities, while the ships carrying such cargoes should 


suffer no penalties whatever. The principle under discussion was not 
embodied in any direct legal language, but was announced in the fol- 
lowing somewhat gushing manner: “And all merchant and trading 


vessels employed in exchanging the products of different places, and 


thereby rendering the necessaries, conveniences, and comforts of human 
life more Cus) to be obtaine d, and more eeneral, shall be allowed to 
Riss I nd unmolested.” 

lh reaty expired by its own limitation in 1795, and a second was 
framed in 1799, which not only abandoned all these rosy-hued notions 


of warlare, but which even gave the doctrine of “ free ships, free goods” 


! 


the go-by until yeneral assent of European nations could be secured. 
The very recent action of the Prussian Government is plainly a coup de 
a bid for the applause of a neutral audience. The overwhelm 


ponderance of the French navy renders the destruction of Prus- 


ian commerce inevitable, while the capture of a single French mer 


chantman is almost impossible. We can hardly suppose that the 
Prussian Government offers its proposition to the acceptance of other 
nations with any hope that it will be incorporated into the general in- 
ternational law. Its most able theoretical writer—a professor in the 


University of Bu.lin—Heffter, although advocating some modification 





in the prese nt system of pri re and prize courts, rejects the suggestion 
with He says: “Certainly no one will ever pretend to deny 
that'a ngaged in war has the right and power to seize the 
vess ir cargoes which belong either to the state or to the 
citizens of the enem No nation is bound to leave open those routes 
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of the sea which can furnish to the enemy the means of prolonging th, 


contest, nor to permit the continuance of a commerce injurious to its 


own. To maintain the contrary would be to defend a chimera” (* Droit 
Interna nal Public,” sec. 139, ed. of 1866). 
Hi ‘ some considerations which render it not « nly imp t 
curd, for the United States to becom the champion of the d 
tris f free belligerent commerce. The ancient practice of war « 


vivate property of all kinds, on the land as well as on the ocean, 
All free that, 


theoretical writers ag 
strict right—striclissimi juris—this liability still con 


posed | 
to capture by an invading enemy. 
matter of 
But the 
concerned, have 


declare that a nation which should authorize the indiscriminate contis 


as a 


tinues. personal evils of war, as far as non-combatants are 


been greatly mitigated. International jurists now 
cation or destruction of hostile private goods and other movables on 
land, would act in opposition to the acknowledged tendencies of a 
higher civilization, and would place herself outside the pale of Chri 

tian peoples. But to this modern practice there are and must be excep 
tions. The property of non-combatants on land may yet be seized or 
destroyed in accordance with the demands of military necessities, in 
order to furnish subsistence to an invading army, or to cut off supplies 
Still 


goods on land precedes immunity to goods on the sea, 


it is universally conceded that immunity to 
The United 
States has effectually estopped itself from advocating the so-called 
American theory of maritime warfare. We speak not now of tl: 
devastation of the Valley of the Shenandoah, nor of Sherman’s march 


from the ene my. 


through Georgia and South Carolina. These severe measures were, 


doubtless, military necessities. We speak of those confiscations of 
goods, and especially of cotton, which were authorized by special sta- 
tutes, which were always made after resistance had entirely ended, 
which were dictated by no warlike exigency, which were mere measures 
of personal spoliation. To illustrate by a single example: after the 
peaceful occupation of Savannah, cotton amounting in value to mil- 
lions of dollars in private hands was seized and sold for the account of 
the Treasury department. It is true that a statute provided that owners 
who could establish their loyalty might reclaim the price of their con- 
fiscated goods; but such a claimant having been unexpectedly suc- 
cessful in obtaining a judgment of the Supreme Court in his favor 
during the past winter, Congress at once proceeded to render all such 
decisions impossible in the future. Harsh military or even legislative 
proceedings during the agony of hostilities may be excused; but a 
sweeping measure of confiscation, made in cool blood years after ihe 
war has ended, is simply an act of revenge, and is abhorrent to every 
principle of natural right and justice. It will certainly hardly do for a 
government which still retains such a law upon its statute-book—nay, 
which has within the past few months made that law more stringent, 
to enter into a crusade against the injustice of hostile attacks upon 
private ships and cargoes. 

it is also impolitic for the United States to maintain the doc- 
tiine of free belligerent commerce. Although our people may have 
lately acquired some taste for war, however desirous some politicians 
may be to engage in European contests, it still remains true that from 
eographical position, and from the nature of our Government, we 
It is for our interest to advance the rights 
We should be prepared to reap the 


our g 
must always remain neutral. 
of neutrals and not of belligerents, 
substantial advantages which belong to the neutral actor. The anoma- 
lous events of the rebellion should not divert us from our traditional 
policy. All civilized countries are now agreed that free ships make 
tree goods; all but ourselves and one or two others unite in condemn 
ing the use of privateers; these nentral demands were acceded to by 
the solemn Declaration of Paris in 1856. It would be simply suicidal 
to throw away these advantages, won after so long a struggle, by in- 
sisting that belligerent vessels and cargoes shall be free from capture. 
Once establish this dogma; once proclaim that in the event of war the 
maritime traflic of the hostile powers may continue uninterrupted, and 
the merchant shipping of countries not parties to the strife is imme- 
diately forced from its position of superiority. This is undoubtedly « 
selfish consideration; but it is not unjust, is not opposed to any notions 
Nations at peace have a natural right to enjoy ad- 
We should always be in 


of abstract right. 
vantages for the time lost by nations at war. 
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The 
carrying trade of Europé 


bel- 
| i 


in the international 


a situation to do a large part of thi in 


ligerents; we abandon this position if a change 


Jaw shall leave this trade to go on uninterrupted in its former 
channels. 

But there is another and far higher consideration, because based 
upon notions purely moral, The adoption of the doctrine that the 


private maritime commerce of belligerents should remain free, instead of 


“elevating the standard of civilization,’ would be a step backward, a 


measure opposed to the best intcrests of humanity. Its pernicious re- 
sults may be summed up ina word. In every war the hostile attacks, 
instead of being as now partially directed against inanimate property 

and property of a kind whose loss cannot in general entail any personal 
suffering upon the owners—would be entirely directed against human 
Every military operation would have for its immediate and 
Assume that the ideal of which 


this proposed change is a part had been completely accomplished. A 


beings. 
only object the destruction of life. 
war is declared between two nations. It produces no direct effect upon 
the peaceful avocations ef life; agriculture, manufactures, and com- 
merce go on as usual, enriching the people, enabling them to respond 
to the increased pecuniary demands of their government, and furnish- 
ing a constant flow of warlike supplies to the forces actually engaged 
in the field. 
that caused by the conversion of some thousands of producers into as 


There is no diminution in these orderly activities except 


Under these circumstances, the war will 
The na- 


many military non-producers. 
consist in nothing but a duel between two opposing armies. 
tion which can bring forward and sacrifice the greatest number of sol- 
diers will necessarily be victorious; and each will fight until its supply 
of recruits has been exhausted. But all this time trade has not been 
directly interfered with; loaded ships still plough the ocean unmolest- 
ed; warehouses are filled; merchants prosper; only men are killed. 
Whatever else such a result may be called, it is certainly not humane. 

It is not at all to the purpose to assert that warlike operations 
should be directed against combatants, while non-combatants should be 
left free. 
by converting them into the former before the struggle was terminated. 


The proposed system would simply destroy the latter class 


But, in fact, in modern warfare there is no distinction between these 
two classes. In our late civil war, the combatants were taken indis- 
criminately from all ranks and grades of society, and a hostile blow 
of France, 


was felt in every houschold ef the land. The same is true 


Germany, and other Continental nations. The same will be true of Eng- 
land in her next great war, for her volunteers will be called upon to 
meet the immense conscriptions of her foes. We cannot hope then to 
kill off only mere professional fighters, and leave the great mass of 
citizens unhurt. If some of this destruction of human lite can be pre- 
vented by cutting off other national resources, the result will certainly 
be in the interest of humanity. If a war can be brought to a speedier 
close by diminishing the amount of material products on hand, and by 
hindering the creation of others, by preventing the people from con- 
tributing to the support of their government, and thus preventing that 
government from paying its troops, and from furnishing the arms, ammu- 
nition, and subsistence needful for the continuance of hostilities—if a 
war can be brought to a speedier close in this manner, rather than by 
shooting an additional number of human beings, a moral advantage 
The 
proposition we have been discussing is, in truth, the incongruous re 


has been gained, and progress in civilization has been hastened. 


sultant of the selfishness of commercial interests and the short-sighted- 
ness of a sensational humanitarianism. The destruction of material 
wealth which Sherman wrought in his march through Georgia was, in 
reality, an act of kindness, for it made it unnecessary to slaughter many 
thousand American citizens who otherwise must have perished. 


THE TRANSFER OF POWER IN EUROPE. 
WE presume the warmest friends and admirers of the Emperor 
Napoleon will now admit that the character of the war has, since thi 
opening of the campaign, essentially changed. The French entered 


on the contest for the avowed purpose of humbling Prussia, by bre 


ik- 
ing up the German Confederation, detaching the South German States 
from their dependence on her, and thus showing that the relative posi- 


Nation. 


tion of France in the European commonw h wast ed Brut 
act ording tothe admission of the French Mir t I 
truggle now Is “to save the country,” or, in other words, te drive tl 
Prussians from French soil. He mt we om Very i 
Vv hoy s for m e than this, or los cs bey thi B \ t 
aor ind it certain) will not be done wit! iti nadous s { 
which will shake France to its very centre, it would still leave Pru \ 
in full possession of the position which the French so et 
and have so long held—that of the leader in European politics 


the French hi: been in the habit of describing | 


the well-known phrase, * When France is satisfied, Europe is 


+4) YY , } 
vith Europea 


and which ive 


quil.” German ideas will hereafter have most weight 


politicians ; the German * No” will be looked on as the greatest « { 


obstacles, the German * Yes” as the greatest of encouragements vl 
German institutions will inevitably furnish the model for second-rate 
powers and half-organized nationalities. The change—one of tl 
most important the world has seen—is permanent too, Of there 
can be no manner of doubt. The fall of France is not the result of her 
own mad waste of strength, as under Louis XIV., or of a combinat’on 
of foreign powers, as under the elder Napoleon, Sh s down in 
the very flush of her power, after twenty years of great material pr 
perity, with her armies at their full strength, and her a ent as p 


fect as scienee and preparation can make it, and und 


single enemy. That enemy, moreover, is a new nation, of which Europe 
has hitherto known nothing, which Napoleon I. never en ntered 
and probably never even dimly foresaw till the « paign of 1813 
The force now marching on Paris is not the old foe wl the Empero 
foolishly imagined his uncle had overthrown at Jena; it is literally a 
fresh one, as politically strange and terrible for France as the horde 

which poured across the frontier of Gaul in t fith century—and in 
some ways as hardy, vigorous, and as full of hop It comes, too, with 
all the strength of extraordinary training, with a rapidly increasing 


population, in the fulness of physical health, which is the natural 


result of a pure family life, and with a passionate ¢ 
future which has in no degree 


diminished what is perhaps nearly as 


necessary to the display of the highest devotion—its strong reverens 
for the past. 
It is with no desire to underrate what France has done for the world 


rom nerto 


that we say that this transfer of the predominar 


Germany will be a great gain for civilization. France for forty years aft 
the Revolution rendered invaluable service in the work of destruction 
The Napole onic conquests, ruthless as they were, broke up feud 
stitutions and made feudal ideas ridiculous, and gave the world th 
first and most startling illustration it had ever had of the truth that 
“rank was but the guinea’s stamp,” and that it was not only in the New 
Testament that the stable-boy was as good as the gent in, but on 
the battle-field. Every time Murat charged, he taught a lesson in 
human equality which was carried back to every hom { ( 
nent. But with this, and the Code Napoléon, which has since fitrnish 

a model to nearly all the Latin states, the political value of I 

may besaid to end. To the work of reconstruction, of building up a 
better order of ideas and a better p yon n cval ruims 

has rendered no assistance; nay, has proved a positive hindrance It 
was the influence of French p son the ¢ ntalt ten 
which made the revolutions of 1848 such melancholy and ludicrot 
failures: and it was their follics, too, which mad Poss e the extra 
ordinary attempt to revive in France herself the system of pagan 


despotism—that is, a despx tism resting on simple brute force, and not 


on traditions and sentiment—of which we are, it is to be hoped, now 


witnessing the end. Cyesarism is a product of French soil, and would 
not have been possible if the French had not been ready for it. The 
French were ready for it. They have now twice within the present 
cent placed the whole resources of their magnificent territory, the 


ibsolute control of the ny, navy, treasury, and educational system, 
in the hands imi dyenturer, and let him make what use he 
p! is¢ l of them, imp sing no conditions on him whatever, except that 
he should pick quarrels every now and then, and not be defeated in 
battle—in other words, letting him govern a great Christian state on 


the same tenure as the chief governs a baad of brigands. 
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tance, they had the excuse that they surrendered 
t Ist 1) confusion of a great social and political revo 
extraol ry vel But, in this second case 
‘ the disp sal of an obscure pre- 
i ittle w known, and that little bad, 
( t » ¢ dventurers in search of a 
} vay to pow throuch the wholesale 
ello 1 the erthrow of the constitution ; 
na { nty ve they have not only allowed him to make sport of 
) ( table in French society, to live, and enable his 
pel tdherents to live, in unprece lented luxury, to puta frivolous 
Spanish biget at the head of the court, and to lend the great secrets of 
sta » | ead | tock-gaimblers, but also they have allowed him to 
lead tl mwwer of the French youth into one war after another, to be 
slaugh d by the thousand for objects about which the French people 
were never consulted. It must be admitted that the whole civilized world 
re by the removal froma controlling influence on European affairs of 
a people which has given such a lamentable display of want of 
jude t ; na sell ¢ t ‘Emperors’ at the head of 
0) dy me VE iMUsit playthings for Frenchmen, and, if 
their ¢ ce involved noth the degradation of France, per- 
haps nobody else would have a right to complain; but when they 
undertake to regulate the itus and career of their neighbors, we are 
all interested in having them confounded and brought to nought. We 
venti to assert, too, that the Prussian triumph is not only the best 
thing that could have happened for Europe, but for France herself. 
[t not simply gives the predominating influence in European affairs to 
the mi cultivated of European communities, but it will surely—if 
anvthing can ypen French eyes to the hollowness and vanity of 
the political ideal which they have cherished for half a century, and 
satisfy them at last of “the falsehood of extremes,” and prove to 
them that glory, no less than strength, is only to be found in peaceful 
pro s. The Prussian power on the battle-field, no less than the 
Pri inl at home, is the result of sixty years of patient training, 
of contentment with slow gains, of respect for knowledge and for dis- 
cipline, of close attention to the education of children, and of constant 
ren nl nee that aman i bound to labor for the state no less in his 
home than in the rar of the army. The Prussian has Prussia in 
mind when he is marrying, when he is educating his children, when 
he is holdi the plough and driving the shuttle, no less than when 
he ij rving in the ranks, and the result of two generations of this 
nm t culture is that his country is the foremost of modern states. 
Th sson is full of instruction for all of us as well as for France. 

Phere can be very little doubt, we suppose, that the collapse of the 
French army will ito the reorganization of her military system on 
th 1 sian model. The Prussian system is now clearly to be the sys- 
tem of the future everywhere, and this, too, will be a gain for civiliza- 
tion. If fighting is to be the only mode of terminating international 
ee Ve! the world is interested in having it done by citizens, and 
it ed men, and in having the whole social machine brought to 
" pwhile it is goingon, Itis thus only that war will cease to be 
the ar ment of kings, and become in popular eyes the dreadful thing 
it: 1 It is thus only that communities can be brought to enter 
on it deliberately and solemnly. Every stump orator or roaring editor 
who how for battle ought to feel that, if his rhetoric is successful, he 
W ve to shoulder the musket and “pay with his person,” as the 
Ki in the Prussian system there are no brigadierships for 
| Phe introduction of the system into France would 
d ess dl han anything else to keep down the martial ardor 
WW done so h to prevent the erection of a stable government, 

| ier so ready a prey to military adventurers, and to d stroy 
e, Whose existence must always make the legislature 
feeble R lle may tl e yet do for her what Jena did for 
p 
* PIDGIN ENGLISH.” 

0 tendency of language to assimilate words from sources 
fore n origin we have numerous examples in everyday life. 
Hindes have become a part and parcel of the English spoken 





| 
| 
| 
! 
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in Great Britain, while numerous Spanish expressions are current in this 
country. Spanish itself again has in Uruguay and Paraguay admitted a 
mixture of Guarani, while the conservative Chinese have with 


large ad 


equal facility adopted many words from Manchu and Mongolian. In al 


these cases the intruding vocables have at first passed as “slang” 
custom has stamped them with the mint-mark of respectability. No visible 
effect is produced upon the languages in question by the presence of these 
strangers. Yet dialects are to be found which, beginning under similar 
circumstances, have so lost their original identity in the process as to have 
become veritable philological “ bastards.” Such are the lingua franca ot 
the Mediterranean, whose existence is doubted by some, and the gitano or 
gypsy language of that vast tribe, of uncertain origin, which still exists in 
every European country, its members, like Ishmael of old, having “ thei: 


hand against every man, and every man’s hand against them.” The most 
recent of these bastard dialects, and necessarily less perfect in its indi 
viduality than those above-mentioned, is * pidgin” [“ business”] Eng 
lish, which at the present day is spoken by some hundreds of thousands of 
Chinese upon the seaboard of their empire, and even threatens to extend 
to the coasts of Japan. 

There is also, singularly enough, a native Chinese dialect in process of 
formation, which is to the colloquial of the district in which it exists what 


“pidgin” is to pure English. One effect of the Taiping rebellion, which 


caused an influx of natives from the districts of Central China to Shanghai, 
was to cause the formation of a fused dialect, consisting of words indiffer 
No 


great growth of this speech has been noticeable since the rebellion was 


ently taken from those spoken at Shanghai, Canton, and Nanking. 
crushed ; but it bade fair at one time to contribute another to the already 
numerous varieties spoken in different parts of the empire. It is not impos- 
sible that events will some day bring about this result, in which case it will 
probably attract considerable attention on the part of sinologues, as the 
tonal rules hitherto in force will be subjected to new and curious viola- 
tions. 

We assume that we may claim the term “dialect” for any form of 
colloquial speech which is governed by rules of general application, and 
the subject of our article fairly comes within that definition. Let us en- 
deavor to state briefly the principal rules which govern “ pidgin English,” 
and, if possible, arrive at some conclusion as to its probable future. Dating 
back to the earliest days of the East India Company, a sufficient time has 
Take, 


This occurs only in the forms 


elapsed since its origin to fix its formation within regular limits. 
for instance, to begin with, the pronoun. 
my, he, and you, which do duty both as personals and possessives. “ We” 
and “they” are rendered by thisee man, that man, the context implying 
when they are used in a personal rather than a demonstrative sense. The 
sentence “I saw him ” thus becomes “ my have see he ;” while “ we went 
out’ would be rendered “ Allo thisee man go out.” There is not here any 
analogy between the Chinese forms (resembling our own) and the rude sub 
stitutes adopted. All native dialects have I, he, we, you, and they, the 
possessives being regularly formed by the addition of ti, of: thus, wo, I; 
wo-ti, mine. The article and conjunction are entirely dispeased with in 
“pidgin ” as they are colloquially in Chinese, the word “together” being 
used as a copulative only in extreme cases. Verbs are in “ pidgin English” 
used only in the present and imperfect indicative, the termination, gene- 
rally changed into ee (likee, walkee, ete.), remaining in all cases un- 
Adverbs of time do duty for the other tenses, “I shall go’ 
The subjunctive is formed by adding the 


changed. 
becoming “‘my by’me bye go.” 
word belong contracted into b’long ; “ you should go” being expressed as 
“Tf I go” is 
are no means of expressing the other tenses except by clumsy combina 
Bilong, of course, 


“you b'long go.” “sposee my go;” and beyond this there 


tions. “If I had gone” is “sposee my have go.” 
stands for “it belongs to your business to.” 

The comparison of adjectives is effected by prefixing the words “ more”’ 
and ‘‘ too muchee,” though the ordinary comparative form is often used in 
conjunction with the first-named: thus, good, more better (pronounced 
bettah), too muchee good ; largee (also pronounced lJaigce), more largee, 
too muchee big. The Chinese form is simple enough: “I am better than 
he is” being “I, than he, good ;” or, in the superlative, “that is the best,” 
“that, than all, exceeding good.” Pidgin English uses our own handy 
“yes” and “no” in place of the awkward “ it is,” “it is not,” of Chinese. 
These examples show that, as regards grammatical structure, “ pidgin ” is 
in the main an imperfect adaptation of our own rules. But the general 


construction of sentences is essentially Chinese. ‘ Go to the post-office and 


would be rendered just as it would be translated in a 
looksee have got ene chit 


bring me a letter” 


native dialect: “ You savee that post-officee ; 
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b’long my; sposee have got you makee bling.” The absence of a relative 
form necessitates the cutting up of all long phrases into short sentences 
both in Chinese and pidgin English. 

Such being, in short, some of the most important grammatical pecu 
liarities of this dialect, let us turn to its pronunciation. There are certain 
sounds which the Chinaman has from custom an inherent difficulty in pro 
nouncing. Thus, he cannot sound the final ge of “ large” except as a separate 
syllable, so he adds an ¢ and makes it largee. A similar disability exists 
to pronounce under certain circumstances, dependent on the initial sound 
following them, words ending in f, t, k, th, m,n, s, and v, which in like 
manner have ec added to them; t and k frequently take sce, “ want” be 
coming “ wantsee.” There is no apparent reason for this latter peculiarity, 
unless it may be referred to habit, arising from the constant recurrence of 
the ¢s sound in all Chinese dialects. Custom gives the final ee to many 
words ending in } and 7, but they present no difficulty to the native speaker 
as pure finals. The letter 7 is absolutely unpronounceable either as initial 
or medial to the Southern Chinaman, and is avoided as a final when pos 
sible—in striking contradistinction to the mandarin-speaking portion of 
the empire. In Peking, almost every word is capable of taking a final 7 
sound by adding to or eliding its primitive terminal ; thus, jen becomes 
jerh ; nd, ndarh,ete. When pronounced in the south the 7 closely resembles 
the Hindoo letter 7, which is between an 7 and a d. 

It will be readily understood that, thus “ transmogrified,” English as 
spoken by natives at the China ports becomes a jargon, rescued only from 
contempt by the fixed rules under which it is constructed, and the illustra 
tion it affords of Chinese idioms. Many words in common use are of Por 
tuguese or Malay origin, while a certain number of pure Chinese phrases 
add to its polyglot character. Some words, again, are neither English, 
Chinese, nor anything else but “ pidgin,’ and their derivation cannot be 
ascertained. Such are maskee, which signifies “never mind ;’ chin-chin, 


for “ how do you do,” or “ good-by,’ 


‘to compliment,” ete. This latter 


phrase is not, as commonly supposed, Chinese. There is a phrase, 7sing 


vr ” 


Tsing, meaning “if you please ;” but it is never used in the sense of the 
modern Chin-chin, and the natives believe the latter to be pure English. 
One of the most curious “ pidgin” words is an excrescence pronounced 
galah. It has no signification, and is simply added to a word or sentence 
to round it off. A Chinaman will thus say, “my wantsee go topside 
ga-lah” for “I shall be going upstairs” or “uptown.” The origin of this 
queer word is found in Chinese colloquial. Each dialect has certain 
“empty sounds,” as the syllables are appropriately named, which are 
affixed to the ends of sentences to satisfy certain laws of rliythm, and the 
commonest of these is /o /o or ko-la, which has easily changed into galah. 


) 
] 


Although pidgin English seems, when first heard by an unaccus- 
tomed stranger, to be as diflicult as a veritable foreign language, its in- 
verted construction and curious mispronunciation are very easily acquired, 
and it therefore continues in extensive use. A colloquy committed to 
writing looks curious. Suppose, for instance, a foreigner to have cailed 
about some business on a native merchant : 


Chinaman. Ai yal! chin-chin; how you do? 

Foreigner. Chin chin; any piecee news have got ? 

Ch. No got news ; thisee day b’long too muchee hot. 

For. Yes; too mucbee hot ; you pidgin numba one? 

Ch. Pidgin no b’long good jus’ now; you got any pidgin for my ” 

For. My got littee smallo piecee; my wantsee buytee one lole (roll) 
sillik (silk). 

Ch. Ah! my got plenty. What fashion coloh you wantsee? Allo 
fashion have got. That Guvnoah mississee (Governor's wife) any time 
come thisee shop makee buytee (always deals at this shop); ete., ete. 


It does not appear that pidgin English will die out. Numbers of 
Chinese, indeed, thanks to emigration to the United States, and the in 
creased facilities available in the British Government schools at Hong 
kong, now learn to talk English with fluency and correctness; and the 
number of foreigners who acquire one or other of the Chinese dialects 
is increasing, the latest estimate, counting all nationalities, being some 
what under four hundred. But there is always a large fluctuating popu 
lation of foreign soldiers, sailors, and visitors, to whom the acquisition 
of Chinese would involve a toil quite disproportioned to its use. To 
these a means of communication with the natives, based on a European 
vocabulary, is too serviceable to be dispensed with, and for them pidgin 


English will hold its ground. So far from dying out, it seems rather 





probable that in the course of years it will take rank as a dial 
the lingua franca of the Mediterranean Sea 





Nation. 





rest at moments 
my companions on 


unanimous in voti 


appraising my nei 





shadowed with 
of elms and maples, and the 

It has not, however, t] 
would perhaps have made it ay 
it did to behold a public work of 
so many other little American towns, it 


shining with newness 


if I recollect, of a pleasant cream 
by a species of napkin, whi 
claws, and decorated 


the usual warriors contem] 


stands, neighbored by : 


breadth and permanence, it m: 





The drive to Lak 


lake, you find yourself 


eal of external 
of high-piled and gable 


look vaguely picturesque 


tiful view it commands 





attempt at compariso 




















The 


Iswiththeeve 


from one bright sign of human presence 








~ esthe ney trave 
to another, from a gleaming mountain hamlet to the lonely twinkle of a 
iiuntain surin In our own landscape, if the background in its greatest 
} ity is in a sense common, undetermined, and general, the foreground 
‘ I : isn 1 a8 in the foreground there is usually an 
mpt at Here, on the left shore of the lake, is a saw-mill with 
} bla ( i 1d n lit white wooden houses, and a little 
t mtory of planks on posts, in the nature of a steamboat-pier. This 
| e attempt at civilization looks as transient and accidental as the 
furniture of a dream Above it 1 » long-drawn roundness of the 
v } s heir w 3 of cou y the saw-mill, and the saw 
m supplies the exeellent plank-road. I followed this road yesterday 
through the village to a point where, having entered the relapsing woods, 
it throws out two tributary arms. The plank-road pursues its way to 
other little settlements, expectant of the coach. One of the other roads 


keeps along the lake—‘‘a little piece away,” as a young girl of the country 
r 


} 
} 


told me The third observes a middling course, along the lower slope of 
the hills. above the lake road. I wandered along the last, to excellent 
purpose as regards the pursuit of the picturesque: through the coolness 


grey farm-houses, lonely and 
of 


1 shall long remember a 


of thinly divided woods, past little bald 


midsummer plenitude, past an occasional cottage 


their 
a built and dedicated point of view. 


sunny in 


gentility 
farm-house before which | stayed my steps to stare and 


certain iittie 


enjoy if the pure picturesque means simply the presentation of a 
picture, selfinformed and complete, I have seen nothing in Italy or 
England which better deserves the praise. Here, for once, the picture 
scattered accessories of the 
the 


overgrowth 


le ss, howeve x with the 


of 


nature 


swarmed with detail 
invasive 
of 


usual warm-toned farmstead tradition than with rich 


. 
of spontaneous and the tangled rank 


presence 


vegetation. No Tusean podere could have been more densely and grace- 
fully luxuriant. The little unpainted dwelling stood on a grassy slope— 
leaden-grey in the shade, silver-grey in the sun. Against the darkness of 
the open doorway, from where I stood, I saw a white butterfly soar and 
sink—-I almost heard in the noonday stillness the soundless whirr of his 
wings The milk-pans glittered in the sun; beside the house-wall a 
magnificent clamp of pink hollyhocks lifted its blooming stalks, touching 
almost the roof, and adding the hint of another color to the abounding 
green and yellow and blue. The deeper grass, toward the fence and 
roadside, was a great expansive blaze of golden-rod. It seemed to glitter 
upward toward the milder yellow of the crowded apples in the crowded 


trees of the orchard. This orchard—its trees all high and noble in spite 


of their bended breadth—lost itself in a tangled confusion of verdurous 


bas 


» that 


xcessive productiveness, or a piece of the mountain wilderness 


it was hard to say whether it was an orchard run 


kground, se 


With ¢ 


Wiel 

come down to be tame and prolific. At any rate, I have seldom seen a 
more potent emanation of reflected composite light and color, of leafed 
and bladed and fruited green 


made my way down a sloping lane to the road which adheres to the 


lake and thence by 





a path across a wooded field to the verge of the water. 

Here I wandered along the narrow strip of beach to a little sandy cove, 
and lay down with my head in the shade of a thicket of bushes. The 
pebbles Jay unstirred at my feet; the water was sheeted with the noonday 
light; the opposite mountains were clothed with wonderful tones of 
ut) heric blue i tried to study them, to distinguish them, to remem 
ber the but I felt only that they were wonderful, and that they don’t 
belong the province of words. ‘The mountains at all hours have a way 
of trying to put off the observer with a certain faur air of simplicity: a 
single great curve for an outline, a dozen alternate planes of deeper or 
fainter } for its contents. The persistent observer very soon learns, 
howeve ‘ t make of this brave simpli i yor rather, he very soon 
earns how hard it is to make anything positive of it, to resolve it into its 
the \ magical parts. [t is an old story that the mountains are for ever 
changing, that they live and move in a series of shifting and melting and 
ama effects ;” but I never so deeply felt its meaning as while I lay on 
tha unrolled } nd gazed at them across that shinir gf 
level! y es the fi of the interval of air. The clouds were 
' \ idless volu ove the line of their summits 
\ ke was an vy field of sky. The result, of course, 
! the hills ws . s of exquisite operations in light— 

{ cate from the stillness of the air. The general tone 

was immensely soft and lan is—so that,as Tsay, I might very well 
have been on the Lake of Como or on Lago Maggiore. A green island lay 
blooming in the middle of the lake—which was not the Isola Bella, but 


= 
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apparently a plain small thicket of firs. The oars of a little boat twinkled 
in the sun and wrinkled the waveless deep. I chased the great sloy 
little shadows 


shadows on the mountains into little shadows, and the litt into 
shadows which still were great. 1 followed the even blue into violet and 


pink andamber. I disintegrated with a steady gaze the long pure sky-lines 
into linked miles of innumerable lonely spires. And then at last I rose t 
3 


my feet feeling that I had learned chietly to misreport these mountain 
wonders. 

In the late afternoon, I went upon the lake lazily, with a red 
necked, brawn-eyed young rustic as an oarsman. It was, of course. 


yus. The closing day had drained the water of its early glare and 
dyed it cool lake, looked 
decidedly vulgar. The mountains, in the gross richness of their dee) 


ening blue, made at last an approach to a large massive simplicity. 1; 


delicic 


with blue shadows. The hotel, from the 


is not till the sun departs, I think, that you see them in their essential] 
masses. In 
the evening, at the hotel, there was the usual array of placid, sauntering 


The aerial charm is gone, but they gain in formal grandeur. 


tourists—the usual spectacle of high-heeled young ladies in those chary 


ing puffed and panniered overdresses of white muslin which are now 





yself the most interest 


my 
he 


picturesquely worn. I confess, however, that to n 
ing feature of the evening was the band of musicians on the piazza. 
New York papers had just come in, and I had been reading of the great 
deeds of Prussia and the confusion of France. I was filled with a sense 
of Prussian greatness. Strolling toward the place where the band was 
stationed, I beheld behind every trumpet a sturdy German face and heard 
in every note an uplifted German voice. My sense of German greatness 


was hugely magnified. Here, while their strong fellow-eitizens wer: 


winning battles and making history in Alsace and Lorraine, they were 


making music in a distant land for a crowd of unmelodious strangers, 
What a splendid range of prowess and powers! What an omen for the 


Prussian future! ‘The air seemed a brazen pan of triumph and joy. 


Their simple Teutonic presence seemed a portent. 


FRENCH PATRIOTISM—TROCHU—THIERS, 

Panis, August 12, 1870. 
TuERE is a very curious thing to study here at this moment, and which 
more than ever seems to me to confirm the view [ took in my last letter, 
namely, that education—true, honest, civilized, mora/ education—is the one 
thing needed in France. It is this: If, inthe midst of the griefand indigna 
tion which burst forth on all sides, a man of another origin, an Anglo Saxon, 
suggests that every disaster is retrievable when a nation’s will is set upon 
retrieving it, and instances Bull Run, they so little understand the way 
in which the North Americans took that first incident of the war, that they 
affirm, when it is explained to them, that it was unpatriotic! No amount 
of argument can bring them to comprehend that to avow a defeat, not only 
to avow but to blazon it forth, is to show yourself superior to it, and capa- 
ble of wiping it out. No! 
patriotism is to hide whatsoever is unpleasant, and to admit nothing that 


That they will not agree to. Their notion of 
is disparaging, and to cling to the belief that what is we// hidden may 
manage never to be known. 

All this (which is identical in every class), denotes simply, as I have 
which the 


already remarked, a defective education ; an education from 


untruthful element is never expunged. Depend upon it, that whatever 
happens, France must, if she is to hold her proper rank among nations— 


gifts entitle her to—she 


the rank which her really great qualities and 
must, for the next ten or fifteen years, reform her system of education, root 
and branch. She must learn certain elementary principles of which, even 
if she be brought to admit them in the abstract, she invariably refuses to 
recognize the application. Every province of education will have to te 
attacked in turn, and, above all, female education must be absolutely turned 
This is 


A 


a true man, needs above all to 


topsy-turvy, for women are the men-makers, the mothers of men. 


what the deepest thinkers even of France apparently fail to perceive. 


woman, to be the fitting mould or frame of 
be a thorough woman; tender, namely, and true, upright, pure, and de 


voted to what is right. These qualities suffice. If she transmit thes: 


qualities to her son the battle of life will do the rest, and he will know 


to it. But if 


making her son merel 


how wage instead of these primordial truths she aim at 


cunning of fence,” according to the world’s mean 





ing, she utterly mistakes her mission, and makes a dishonest and weak 
man—dishonesty being weakness. 


It can never be enough repeated: here is the supreme French fault 
they do not believe in the superiority of the true over the false, of the good 


over the bad. I will take a military instance of this, which is, at this pre 
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A few 


years since, during the campaign of 1859 against Austria, General Trochu 


sent moment, an extremely striking one: I mean General§Trochu. 


was a popular character; he had been Marshal Bugeaud’'s favorite aide 
de-camp; he was known to have been set aside in the Crimean war, and 
the fact of his being disliked by i 


When 


general of division, which he never would have been otherwise, 


the dynasty contributed to serve him in 


lin Italy, 





Liberal public opinion. things grew criti Trochu was 
made i 
and many persons, even in the immediate cxfeurage of the court, admitted 


When the first 


ago, the name of Trochu was ¢ 


pA 


erior. successes of Liberalism 


that he was undoubted!y su, 
began, three or four years ynstantly in men’s 


mouths, and more than once it was said that he ought to be War Minister, 
But after the Austro-Prussian war, Trochu wrote his famous and admira 
ble book upon the French army, its qualities and its defects—and Trochu’s 
universal popularity decreased. The book sold by hundreds of thousands 
—twenty editions within the year. Every military man in the whole 
world declared that a more valuable work never existed; but althoug 
every soldier and every citizen in France bought and read General Trochu’s 


re, avowed that it 





book—nay, m was the most wsefid work imag 


was almost unanimously decided that it was “ unpatriotic’? of General 


Why “ 


weaknesses of the French army, and actually gave it to be understood that 


Trochu to have written it. unpatriotic?” Because it showed the 
were that army not reformed in more ways than one, there might be other 
armies that would vanquish it. 
hinted at. 


which no “ patriotic” Frencliman would tolerate, and General Troehu had 


Now, this was a contingency not to be 


The notion that the French army was not omnipotent was one 


so irretrievably lost favor with his countrymen that, when he was, at the 
opening of the present war, found to be in reality “nowhere,” the disap- 
pointment was by no means what it would have been if he had never pub 


lished his book, and of indignation there was none. General Trochu had 


ventured to show that French troops might perhaps not be invincible; he 


had lost his popularity. 


Things are somewhat altered now, and perhaps General Trochu may 


yet save to a certain degree the situation. If he does, when peace is 


made, he will probably be allowed to modify for the army what it is so 





absolutely necessary to modify amongst the entire mass of the population, 


education, namely. But the price will have been a heavy one to pay for 
the necessary reforms of the French troops. It is now probable that, with 
thorough reorganization of all sides, with a new ministry, a new com 
mander-in-chief, new administration everywhere, in short, the honor of 
the country may yet be rescued, and that the intervention of united 
Europe may prevent the absolute predominance of Germany. Predomi 
nance is good for no nation, as the defeat of France (who aspired thereto) 
has proved. Equilibrium between nations is what peaceable, cultivated, 
progressive civilization in Europe requires; and I already hear many 
people suggesting that England, if joined by the United States, might 
force the entire Continent to join the Peace League, and, having obtained 
honorable terms for France, re-establish the necessary equilibrium, and 
achieve the one aim without which all the rest is illusion, namely, dis 


armament. 


A great many important facts are proved by this war. First, that war 
ist. 
Does any one believe it can be 


ation is to sul 





is no longer possible if the progress made by civiliz One 


of the two must perish and die out. civil 


ization? But then it must be war. Your own system in America must 


necessarily be adopted by the whole world, and conscription must go to 
the wall in its present Continental form, to be replaced by the availabil 
of the whole population if required for purposes of defence, 

Another thing that the present war will have de stroyed is the possi 
bility of personal government. Had real discussion preceded this sud 
den outbreak—discussion, namely, in a chamber composed of free men, 
representatives of the nation freely chosen by the nation, and not “ mere 
official candidates ”’—no war would ever have taken place. Calm, reason 
able argument would have stood in the place of passion, and a “ 


“ 


Way out 
would have been easily and satisfactorily found. M. Thiers 


goes furtl 


 # 
and, in the letter he wrote some days ago to the Times, he atlirms that. 


even with the Chamber constituted as it now is, if had been allowed 


time 





the majority would never have voted blindly, but would have required to 
-Kaow why France was to be involved in an aggressive war. M.1 s 
says that, had “ twenty-four riven to him, he shou 
been able to prevent this dis n 

Perhaps it may one 4 ut rible as it may 


frightful as is the price, a per it gain has been achieve 





ivy tilis airo 
le 


cious war which nothing else could perhaps have rendered possible. At 


all events, the higher class of politicians now, the thinkers and statesmen 
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of other days, have before them the task of saving the country It isin 
such moments as these in which t] eal value of a man’s nature comes 
out, and he is tested solely by his trustworthiness. I shall probably su 
prise many of your readers if [I sav that there is the reason why, in 
crisis of this 1, the entire public turns with con e to 1 s 
would shrink with terror from mention of Guizot. G t s 
July monarchy by tl defe@s—narrowness mind 

truth, and tolerance of dishonesty. Scrapulously honest himse he had 
no belief in the necessity for honesty or truth in those around hit Royer 


Collard, who was always severe, passed upon him the historica 


‘C'est un austére intrigant,” and for that reason the honest and 


men of France would recoil from the name of Guizot on an emer 


Now, M. Thiers, whatever his faults, has never shown taste or talent for 
intrigue. “He has proved himself versatile,” say his foes. It may be so 
but he is the sincerest of men, and while he holds an opinion he will fight 
honestly and manfully for it. 


He is a prover! ally enthusiastic } 





and no one will doubt the safety of French honor in ands. Events 
may make of Thiers the Tallevrand of the situat 
Corre 
. . " va) 
orrespondence, 
1 a] al Tran ara mr 
THE CHINESE MASSACRE. 
To Tne Eprron OF THE NATION 
Sir: How are the reports of the barbarous 1 t miss 
aries in Tientsing, in the month of June last, to u 
announcement of the special ambassador of the ( se FE ’ . 
years previous, as follows: “China 7 f your missionaries ~ 
them to plant the shining cross on every hill and in every valle 8 
is very hospitable to fair argument 
4 A 
To THe EpIror OF THE NATION 
Sin: The recent massacre of nineteen foreieners at Tientsine arte 
an opportunity to those who have oppose ithe preva rVlews re 1? } 
Chinese policy, of pointing out how entirely the tragedy in question justi 
fies the statements they have made It has hitherto been most iy as 
ble to get a hearing, so prepossessed were people with the idea that the 
Burlingame Convention had inaucurated a new era of inter se between 


China and the West. Tow far th 


at belief has proved baseless. a series of 


events since its negotiation sufliciently demonstrates. Why the reasonable 


hope raised by the Chinese Mission should have proved so de lusive isn 
however, to many so clear, and I propose, with your permiss to make 


a few remarks in explanation 


The local authorities of China, from vieerov to petty ma: 





with scarcely an exception, corrupt. They oppress and defraud the people, 
while they swindle the Government by false returns, and taxes of whieh 
they have pocketed a large percentage They seldom report the truth x 
specting any disturbances which oceur, being heavily bribed to conceal it 
by those in fault. Their istic s frequently sold to the highest bidder 
and their authority in cases « ergency is therefor ni As this cor 
ruption extends to the mandarins, the central Government 
freq ently finds itself powe ss toe! ree its ers in the provinces, and 
a very common excuse for leaving some flagrant crime un lished is that 
the offender is “ too powerf to nit “V 

It is not therefore difficult to understand that presuming the Peking 
Government to be in earnest in its alleged wish for extended foreign inte1 
< irs und its desire to adhere to existing engagements, and presuming 
Mr. Burlingame’s appointment to have been made in good faith (all of 
which I deny), it may have agreed to stipulations which it is quite unable 


l 
* . ¢ if he Wejal els } 
to carry out, lf the oficial Ciasses of the provinces choose to be “ obstruct 








ive Phey are obstructive because any attempt to check disturbances 
would both cause tuem the loss of hush-money and to ensure 
their inactivity, and would render them unpopula L\ccepting the good 
> 
i i rPeanlng Ofcials mor A tv « their engagements Is 
; aoe 1 r v1 t } But } 
t ‘ rown ntrol, su en wious. But when w 
find if desiring on ‘ rst i rwielming I 
£ 
( ‘ i idvisers a oO ed t t that 1 ny grandees of t 
' Y\t Pee | . | ] : i i 
R.tuypl LiAVe, SINn¢ Lie mission i Ciina,1 I lized the throne ¢ 


reign interests; that so far from Mr. Burlingame’s appoint 


* See Mr. B ngame's address ip New York, June 23, 18€8 
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The 


ment as a salaried re pregentative being spontaneous, it was forced on them 
by Mr. Hart, the foreign Inspector General of customs: 


and that, finally, 


reaty agreements are evaded whenever pra ‘ticable—what are we to think 


value of Chinese promises ” 

While a dislike to foreigners has always prevailed on the part of the 
provincial mandarins, from the fact that every foreign settlement forms a 
to oppressed natives, She French are particularly hated 


,o reasons 


Their officials are somewhat overbearing in manner to 


these selfimiportant gentry ; and the Romish missions, which are all under 


French protection, annually gather a number of native converts who re 
gard the priests as their protectorsagainst extortion. The genuine hatred 
entertained on these accounts against them is dexterously pandered to by 
a class of natives, alarmingly numerous, who subsist by kidnapping chil 
dren and selling them to brothels or as slaves. These scoundrels accuse 
foreigners, especially priests and others who take charge of deserted chil- 
dren, of their own crimes, and the credulous Chinese are easily led to be 
lieve anything, no matter how absurd or horrible the charge, of people 
Whose occupation is a mystery. The passions of an uneducated mob are 
svon roused, and a Chinese mob is pretty much the same as a similar as 

Petty 
” bribes, 


, Iyle > a » . . . 
semblage anywhere else—the blackguard class predominating. 


hangers.on of the mandarins, foreseeing a harvest in “ squeezes, 
ete., whatever turns up, add their own insidious persuasions to violence ; 
rows” 


and so one of the periodical “ is got up,to the great advantage of 


the mandarins and kidnappers. The mandarins are almost invariably ap- 
prised of what is going to happen, and keep out of the way. The accounts 
griven of the Tientsing riot relate that placards were posted all about the 
town a fortnight before, stating that the French would be attacked on the 
21st of June (the day of the massacre), and other foreigners on the 24th: 
80 that in this case there is happily no need to rely upon presumptive 
proof of their connivance. Yet nothing was done by the Superintendent, 
Chunghow, or his subordinates, Having occupied an official position at 
‘Tientsing a few years since, | had the opportunity of becoming well ac- 
quainted with that official, and believe that his inaction was the result of 
cowardice rather than hatred of foreigners, to whom he was uniformly 
courteous and considerate. He once expressed to me his fear of the fate 
that would befall him in case of a rising, which he declared he could not 
prevent should the people become excited, though he would gladly do so 
to save his own head. His words were, or should be, prophetic ! 

The hitherto deceived people of the United States and Europe have 
in support of their views the pacific assurances of Mr. Burlingame. 
We, whose opposition to his policy is most unjustly charged to personal 
or national envy, point to outrages, committed since he left China as its 
‘envoy,’ at Canton, Swatow, Tamsin, Foochow, Nanking, Hankow, Chefoo, 
and ‘Tientsing—eight ports out of the thirteen open—in support of our side of 
the question. We are further backed by the unanimous testimony of the 
British, French, Russian, Prussian, and (late) American ministers as record- 
ed in formal despatches ; by that of missionaries of all denominations, of 
journalists, merchants, and consuls of all nationalities, of the foreign 
Chinese 


! 
} 
i 


customs employees, and of the naval and military men under 


every flag in the China seas! And yet all this testimony, sealed with the 


blood of tortured, strangled, burned, and outraged men and women, must 
not be weighed in the balance with the assertion of an agent (who re- 
ceived $40,000 a year for his services) that China was “ progressive” and 
“ Welcomed the shining cross.” Can you wonder that residents in China 
feel—just a little put out? 
I am, sir, ete., N. B. DeNNys, 

Late Editor China Mai/, M.R.A,S., ete. 

New York, Augt 


ist 22, 1870. 


CONTRABANDS, 


To THE Eprror oF TIE NATION : 

Sir: The application of the term contraband to human beings (not 
necessarily of a particular color) is much older than either General Butler 
or Captain Canot. During the disputes about impressment which pre- 
ceded and accompanied our war of 1812, some of the English Whigs, in- 
eluding Lord (then Mr.) Brougham, undertook to furnish a solution of the 
Hieulty 


are os 


di One of their suggestions is thus quoted by Cobbett ; the italics 


The most effectual [mode] undoubtedly would be to ordain by a 
treaty that the subjects of each power, if found on board the merchant 
vessels of the other, sould be co sid red in the natirre of contraband of 
rev, inasmuch as their natural sovereign was thereby deprived of their 


service lu war 
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This expedient, however, though “the most effectual,” was rejected as 
impracticable for other reasons. Cobbett himself said of it: “As to the 
proposition of making English seamen ‘ contraband of war,’ it is so impu- 
dent, so shameful, even so horrid, that I will do no more than just name 
it, that it may not escape the reader’s indignation.” CARL BENSON. 
Lenox, Mass., August 19. 


Notes. 


LITERARY. 
Messrs. Ivison, BLAKEMAN, TayLor & Co. 
“Literature of the English Language ; comprising representative selec 
tions from the best authors; also, lists of contemporaneous writers and 
their principal works,” by E. Hunt, A.M., Principal of the Girls’ High 
The selections go back to Chaucer, but in 


will shortly publish 


and Normal School, Boston. 
stead of following the usual chronological arrangement, “the author 
begins by introducing the pupil to our distinguished modern authors 
first.” This reversal has obvious disadvantages for learning the devolop 
ment of a literature, but that it may not be justified by the experience of the 
school-room is more than we would allege. The plan, say the publishers, 
is eminently original and practical, and it may be both one and the other. 
They have also in press “ A School History of the United States,” by Prof. 
Swinton, of the University of California, better known as Mr, William Swin 

ton, war correspondent of the 7imes, and writer of the best historical works 
dealing with the Jate war that have thus far appeared. The “School His- 
tory ” will be properly supplied, it is promised, with maps, plans, and por 
traits. The same house has nearly ready “ Greek Praxis, or Greek for Begin- 
ners,” by Professor J. A. Spencer, of the College of the City of New York. 
——A biographical sketch of William Winston Seaton, by his daughter, 
which Messrs. Fields, Osgood & Co. announce, will revive the memory of 
a firm whose name was household while Mason & Dixon’s was, and when 
the National Intelligencer of Gales and Seaton led the press of the country 
as the organ of party leaders or of administrations. That day is far gone 
by, and the paper itself, though dying not long after its founder, and that 
recently, seems already knee-deep in the dust of the past; but any light 
honestly shed upon the men and the journals and the politics of the 
period during which Mr. Seaton was prominent and powerful, will convey 
useful lessons to the student of American history. Tours at Home, 
which was established in 1866 by Messrs. Charles Scribner & Co. as a 
semi-religions magazine for family reading, has ever since had very 
Even pecuniarily it was, we believe, successful 





fair success in all ways. 
from the very first number, and that so rarely happens to an American 
magazine, or indeed to any other, that it is a fact worth noting as so far 
creditable to the management of the publishers and the editor. The 
name of the magazine is now to be changed, and it will be known as 
Scribner's Monthly, is to be profusely illustrated, and is to be in charge of 
Dr. Holland, whose publishers Messrs. Scribner & Co. have been for many 
The news of his appointment will no doubt be good news to a 
large circle of readers. Messrs. Felt & Dillingham have been succeeded 
by Francis B. Felt & Co., who continue at the old stand, 455 Broome 


years. 





Street, the wholesale book and stationery business. 

— Mr. Edward C. Towne is a clergyman of the Unitarian persuasion, 
who, some years ago, after studying theology in the Divinity School at Yale, 
suddenly surprised his Congregationalist friends by declaring that he could 
not be a Congregationalist, inasmuch as he had become a Unitarian, 
and, in fact, a rationalist. Mr. Towne has it in contemplation to 
teach his doctrines in print by means of a magazine which he hopes 
to bring out by the beginning of October. The name of the new 
periodical will be the Hxreminer, and the second title will be as fol- 
lows: “ A Monthly Review of Religiousand Humane Questions and of Liter- 
ature.” The principal features of it will be, first, “a novel, the modern 
vehicle of the widest popular instruction ; second, scholarly and thought- 
ful essays on themes of human and religious interest ; third, translated 
articles from French and German sources; fourth, shorter papers and 
paragraphs of fact, thought, and criticism; fifth, a full and careful 
account of new books and of other books which the new enes suggest, 
or which are suggested by questions engaging public attention.” 

—The first aspect of Prof. Schaeffer's Latin Chart (Philadelphia : Charles, 
Brother & Co.) irresistibly suggests humbug—it promises so much, and in 
such a tone, at once boastful and aggrieved. It seems that “ Latin pr» 
fessors” have been shy of the extravagant promises, and the author is 
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furious at their neglect; his “General Directions” and “ Appeal to the 
Press,” with their pettishness and underscorings of every emphatic word 
(and a good many not emphatic), read like the production of an exasper 


ated female correspondent. No wonder the chart has been quietly set 


aside when introduced with such a flourish of trumpets or fish-horns. 
There is something very curious in the naiveté which proclaims loudly 
that the chart “‘ has been treated with the most signal indifference by ALL 


the Latin professors to whom it bas been sent ;” that“ 


absolutely not in 
one single, solitary instance has ever any answer or response been elicited 
of ANY kind,” etc. One would say that more complete testimony as to its 
exact value need hardly be sought by its author. And yet this unfavor- 
able judgment, if natural, would not be entirely just. The chart has 
many very good features, and ‘may be used, we should think, with very 
good results in connection with text-books, 
setting apart the stem, connecting vowel, and affix, is familiar enough, and 
used in detail by nearly all good teachers, both in Latin and Greek. The 
special merit of this chart is that it combines all these details quite ingeni 


ously, and enables the teacher to present to his pupils a connected view of 


the whole at one time, as an end tothe paradigm. We do not believe— 
although trial alone can determine this—that it should spersede the gram 
mar paradigm ; nor do we believe that to the beginner there is any advan- 
tage in having the whole of all four conjugations before his eyes at once. 
Still less do we believe that new students can learn the whole of this in an 
average of two hours; and that at the same time students who have 
already some knowledge of the verb would require two days, is only a 
piece of the professor's boastfulness. 

—The European war has revealed many things as to the editing of 
New York newspapers, and has, we fear, given the provincial press great 
cause of satisfaction with their inferiority to the press of the metropolis. 
The World began well when, in the first days of the war, it rapped the 
Tribune's knuckles for calling Weissenburg a French town, whereas, the 
World said, the Crown Prince’s exploit in taking it was only equalled by 
the exploit of the Dutch when that martial people captured Holland—Weis- 
senburg being, as all mankind outside of the 7ridune office knew, a Ger- 
mantown. Andthe World’s daily explanations of how it happens that the 
German armies are so constantly thrashed and ruined by the French under 
the glorious Bazaine are things by which the editors of Chicago and Cin- 
cinnati must be moved. But the 7imes astonished us greatly on Saturday 
by these editorial remarks: “ Our correspondent at Paris gives an ac- 
count of the means by which, as he asserts, two powerful English jour- 
nals have been moved to take up the cause of the Orleans family. It is to 
be hoped that higher motives than those which are assigned have guided 
our contemporaries in their course. Mr. Disraeli once insinuated that the 
inspirations of the London 7imes were drawn from gilded saloons, but so 
direct a charge as that which our correspondent alleges has been brought 
against it, has seldom been adduced before. For the honor of our profes- 
sion, we may hope that there is nothing but rumor in it.” This looked 
serious, and we turned at once to the columns of the Cable despatches to 
discover the disgraceful truth. There we found this: “I have just heard 
from a good source the original cause of the hostility of the London Zimes 
to the Emperor, and the sudden wheel-around of the Daily Telegraph in 
the same direction. Lady Waldegrave, of Strawberry Hill, a great friend 
of the Orleans family, is showing great social attentions to the London 
journalists, with a view to making partisans. Mr. Delane, of the London 
Times, dines there three times a week, and has been the more easily won 
over by her Ladyship from the fact that he lost £20,000 in the time of 
the Hohenzollern affair, by stock speculations for a rise on the faith of an 
announcement of the settlement of the war question by M. Ollivier’s organ, 
Le Constitutionnel. Among the recent conquests of the siren of Straw- 
berry Hill are Mr. and Mrs. Levy, of the Daily Telegraph. They received 
the honor of an invitation to her Ladyship’s dinners, and the allegiance of 
that journal was secured.” All this double-leaded, and given one of the 
most prominent places in the paper! 

—Now suppose Mr. William Evarts overhears a sneak thief saying 
that he saw Mr. Charles O'Connor picking a pocket in a Third 
Avenue car, and thereupon states the fact in open court, but wipes 
his eyes and hopes “for the honor of the profession that there 
is nothing but rumor in it.’ What high honor, to be sure, would be 
due a profession whose best members should behave in that manner 


For our own part, we shall soon begin to wonder that “ gentlemen of 


the press” are still admitted into decent hotels or respectable pri- 
vate houses. The honor of the profession of journalism will be better 


maintained than it is now and stand higher when editors remem. 


Its characteristic feature, of 


The Nation. 


} 


ber that to spread disgraceful, unproved reports about the character 
of other editors cannot be atoned for by printing in another prominent 
place in the paper a hope that “ for the honor of the profession “the jour 
nalist who calls two other journalists flunkeys and swindlers may hims 
be a libellous raseal. Singular, too, that it should pave taken three din 
ners a week to corrupt the editor of the Tins. Would not one a week 
have brought him down? 

—If it were not for wars, it has been said, Englishmen would never 
learn the geography of foreign countries. But certainly no one’s memory 
unaided by travel, is equal to the task of following in detail a modern 
campaign without frequent reference to a map ora gazetteer, The French 
frontier, for instance, is not making its début in military history, by any 
means, and yet the number of persons not French who knew of the exis 
ence and location of Worth, or Gravelotte, or Rézonville till the other 
day, when battles had been fought there, was probably indefinitely small 
And if any evidence were wanted of the general ignorance in this country 
of European topography, the newspaper maps and the newspaper « 


} 


ments on the events of the war would furnish it. ‘There has been a sit 


gular lack of enterprise in’ preparing correct, even if rade, maps and 
sketches of the seat of hostilities, and we have known of errors as gross 28 
cutting up the Rhine into a boundary, placing Metz to the south of 
Paris, and putting the name of a river for the name of a province, and 

versa, Naturally, or not unnaturally, in the beginning the map makers 


gave us the largest possible view of Germany, with merely a slice ot 


France thrown in gratis, in order to show from what points of departure 
the march on Berlin was accomplished. [t turned out that this proportion 


needed to be exactly reversed ; and, in our own case, We were fortunate 
enough, after trying in vain to procure Baedeker’s Guidebooks for N 

ern and Southern Germany, to secure the sheet of Eastern France from 
Dietrich Reimer: New York L. W 
Schmidt), which we have found the fullest and clearest map of any in the 


lving between Carlsruhe and Angers, 


Kiepert’s Hand-atlas (Berlin: 


market. It embraces the country 


and the English Channel and Lyons, with fragments of Belgium, Luxen 
bourg, Rhenish Prussia, Rhenish Bavaria, Baden, and Switzerland. Its 
accuracy is as remarkable as its execution is beautiful. We believe, how 
ever, that it is difficult to obtain just iow, In itssteada map ust issued | y 
Messrs. B. Westermann & Co., of this city, may be profitably consulted ; 
for, though inferior to Kiepert’s, it is much in advance of any other Amer 
The extent of it is indicated by Rot 


terdam and Erfurt on the north and east, Paris on the west, and Chalons 


ican-made map that we have seen, 


131 . eS Pe ae 
It would be improved, we think, if the coloring 


Lloyd's * Topographical 


sur-Saone on the south. 
were confined to the boundaries and Railway 


ior 





Map of the Seat of War” evidently contemplates a general glio, 





The seale on which France is drawn 


is, of course, small as compared with the map just mentioned, but well 


it embraces every state in Europe. 


enough exhibits the objective points and principal advances of the 
Prussians. 

—The Secretary of the Interior and the Commissioner of the Bureau of 
Education appear to have hit upon a plan which will relieve the poverty 


of the Bureau, and give it far greater efficiency than special Congressional 


Circular of Information ” for August 
has just been published, not as from the Bureau, but as from the Depart 


ment, at the request of the Commissioner, who reminds Secretary Cox that 
| d 


appropriations have provided for. A“ 


he has the needful authority for doing so. The circular was compiled 
mainly with reference to enquiries of a general character addressed to the 
Bureau. It contains tables gathered from the census of 1860, showing the 


} 


illiteracy of our population ; the proportion of the ana/fabeti to the legal 
voters and actual election majorities ; the relation between intelligence in 
the several States, the number of patents issued, and the postal receipts 
per caput ; similar comparisons by groups of States, ete. There are also 
given translations of useful articles by Dr. Ficker, on school statistics, and 
Dr. Virchow, on school-room diseases ; and the latter half of the circular 


is occupied by a comparative table of the systems of State boards, and a 


pretty full list of State, county, district, and city school officers in th 
United States, with addresses. There is nothing wasted in this document, 
miscellaneous as it is, and Mr. Eaton has prefixed a résumé of the dedue 
tions that might be made from his census tables, which will direct atten 
tion to these in the right way. He remarks, for instance, that “no State 
reimburses the General Government for its postal services whose adult 
population contains more than eight per cent. of illiterate persons.” On 
pages 30,31, are seasonable statistics in regard to the illiteracy of the 


French and Prussian conscripts respectively. While the former show an 


average of thirty per cent. unable to read or write, and a minimum of 
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three, the latter average less than four per cent., with a maximum of six 





Posen da minimum of one-sixth (0°17, Saxony) 
On the 4th of this month was held at Louisville the first German- 
American teachers’ convention. One of the main questions before it was 
> RILAT instruct iin German so as to ensure subse juent permanent 
use of the langua Mr. Carl Knortz, of Oshkosh, Wisconsin, delivered 
rT ress on this s ct, from tl report of which in the Louisville 
j Watt (August 5 and 6) it appears that not only do the great mass of 
German immigrants begin straightway to depreciate and let slip their 
mother-tongue; not only do they prefer that their children should be 


} 


taught English, and that only, because it is at once serviceable and cheap 


ly learned, while German is unpractical and dear; but even those who 





have been trained in the 7urnvereine, and the pupils of the public schools 
in the large cities, speak English for the most part in their daily transac 
tions or in their intercourse with one another. Mr. Knortz finds the cause 
of the parents’ indifference to the preservation and transmission of their 


Nation. 


native language in the faulty mode of instruction in the public schools of 


Giermany, which neglect t 


i¢ national literature to a deplorable extent ; 
and these methods, loyally copied in the United States, produce analogous 
resulta. Mr. Knortz, therefore, insists upon an improved pedagogy—prais- 
ing and describing with some detail Jacotot’s system of primary instruc 
tion and Frébel’s Kindergarten—a more natural and attractive discipline 


in grammar, and, above all, such an acquaintance with German literature 


es shall give a firm hold to the language in the affection and usage of 


oe 


every child thus educated. Mr. Knortz would not omit instruction in 


English, but would have the German remain the mother-tongue. 

Other educational news from Kentucky is not without interest. The 
Louisville Courier-Journal of August 16 recounts the history of the present 
Kentucky University at Lexington, which, to use the tolerably high 
pitch of the editor, “already stands among the universities of the world 
like a young giant full of iron nerve and modern life among the corpulent 


and drowsy elders of the family.” The efforts of Mr. John B. Bowman, a 
farmer of Mercer County, and a graduate of Bacon College, have set this 
‘ifteen years ago he conceived the idea of 


. ; + ‘a } Po 
young gian on his eu 


founding a university free to young men of slender means, and began to 


raise an endowment of half a million ef dollars. His financial scheme was 


Every subscriber who gave his note for a thousand dollars 


_~ 


ingenious. 
received a certificate of stock “ with coupons attached bearing value equal 
to one year’s tuition, and made transferable.” They were redeemable in 
tuition only. The money thus raised, chiefly among farmers, was suffi- 
cient to start a college at Harrodsburg in 1859, with nearly two hundred 


students. ‘The breaking out of the war stopped the increase of the endow- 


ment, but the college, though surrounded by hostile armies, suffered no 
interruption from either, nor any loss, being decidedly more fortunate in 
this respect than William and Mary College in Virginia. But it was 
equally unfortunate in being burnt up at last, with its library and appa 
ratus. Proposals of consolidation and removal then came from Transylva- 
nia University at Lexington, but in the midst of them the Legislature con 
sidered doubtingly whether the State could afford to accept the Government 
grant for an Agricultural College. Mr. Bowman here stepped in, gave 
the necessary guaranties, and obtained a bill consolidating the Transylva- 
nia University and the Agricultural University with the Kentucky Uni 
versity, removed to Lexington. In 1866, Ashland, famous as the property 
and homestead of Henry Clay, was purchased as a permanent site for the 
University, and there may now be found in operation, under favorable 
circumstances, the College of Science, Literature, and Arts; the Agricul- 
tural and Mechanical College; the College of the Bible; the Normal Col- 
lege ; the Commercial College; the College of Law; and the College of 
Medicine. Last year over eight hundred students were in attendance. 

Three young men, properly prepared and to be selected by a majority of 
the justices of the peace from each Representative district of Kentucky, 
are entitled to tuition free of charge.” The tuition fee, when exacted, 
amounts to forty dollars. 

Close upon the publication of Massimo D’Azeglio’s letters to his 
wife, appears another collection which seems to exhaust, if not the possible 
sources of light on his inner character, at least the necessary ones. It con- 
his letters to his very dear and intimate friend Giuseppe Torelli, 


who died only three months after D’Azeglio, and while engaged in prepar- 


ing a continuation of the latter’s “ Miei Ricordi.”” Cesare Paoli edits the 
present volume, incorporating with it the biographical fragments left by 


Tore ‘The letters number ninety-five in all, embracing the period from 
August 1, 1891, to October 18, 1865, and are almost exclusively political. 


It is needless to say they are written with the utmost frankness, without 
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thought of their ever being made public. In them he gave vent to his 
irritation, distrust, disgust at men and affairs, yet always in a facetious 
vein, which seemed almost unaccountable even to himself. “ It is curious,’ 
he writes on one occasion, “that although my bile is stirred by so many 


things, when I write it seems as if I were extravagantly jovial.” 


THE TEMPORAL POWER OF THE PAPACY.* 
Mr. Lecce has been fortunate in his selection of a subject. More, 
perhaps, than any other historical problem, the growth of the papal 
theocracy is a theme worthy of patient research and philosophical investi 
gation. To trace, amid the forgotten and scanty records of the past, its 
slow development for a thousand years, is a task fitted to test the patience 
of the most laborious scholar ; while to seize and estimate the innumer- 
able hidden causes which led to that development, requires insight and 
impartiality such as few students possess. Yet the most tireless labors of 
the drudge and the highest qualities of the historian are well employed 
on a question which, when rightly treated, explains the process through 
which our modern civilization has evolved itself from the blind struggle 
between the Roman Cesar and the Northern Barbarian. The history of 
the papacy is that of the Church, and the history of the Church is, toa 
great extent, that of civilization. No wonder, then, that Mr. Legge has 
had as his forerunners many of the ablest men who have devoted them 
selves to elucidating the records of the human race. 
We wish we could say that his work is worthy of its subject, fora 
f 


the papacy would be a most serviceable contribution to English popular 


compact, trustworthy, and readable résumé of the marvellous history « 
literature. Unluckily, Mr. Legge is lamentably ignorant of the require 
ments of his task, and has utterly mistaken his vocation. His book has 
but one solitary recommendation. It is so absolutely unreadable that no 
one wiil be seduced into wasting on its chaotic pages time which might 
be far more profitably employed on the ‘ Arabian Nights” or “ Alice’s 
Adventures in Wonderland.”” Reviewers are understood to be omnivorous, 
and to have a capacity for devouring undauntedly the most portentous 
masses of dulness. In this we hope we are no exception to our brethren ; 
we had thought ourselves thoroughly broken in; and yet we have found it 
impossible to penetrate through more than the first eight chapters of Mr. 
Legge’s lucubrations. These bring the narrative down to the French 
Revolution, and afford quite sufficient opportunities for pronouncing on 
the capacity of the author and the value of his labors. 

It requires, indeed, no very extended survey of the work to discover 
that Mr. Legge is conspicuously deficient in every qualification requisite to 
an historian. Of these the first is a conscientious study of the records of 
the period described. Mr. Legge in his preface rather ostentatiously 
records his gratitude to the officials of the British Museum for assistance 
rendered by them in the prosecution of his researches, and we can imagine 
the confusion of those learned men when they see arrayed before the 
public the class of authorities which they seduced the luckless author 
to rely upon. In the chapters which we have read, embracing nearly 
the whole history of the Church, we can find reference to but two 
original authorities—Eusebius, and Justinger’s ‘“ Berner-Chronik ’—and 
even in these the manner of the reference is such as to suggest that they 
are quoted at second-hand. The other writers from whom Mr. Legge 
draws his materials are “Compend. of Univ. Hist. Jarrold & Sons,” “ Gicod 
Words, 1868, 
Vatican,” “ Gill’s Papal Drama,” “ Dyce’s Modern Europe,” “ British Quar- 
terly Review, Vol. XIV.,” “ Butt’s History of Italy,” and other equally 
recondite sources, including some safer guides, such as Hallam, Milman, 


“ Riddle’s History of the Papacy,” “The Mysteries of the 


Stanley, “Janus,” and Ranke. 
Hastily throwing together crude ideas gathered in this manner, it 


would be too much to expect of Mr. Legge the accuracy which is the 


ia 
er 


next most essential characteristic of the historian. We can fancy Hallam 
or Milman or Ranke turning over his pages and feeling themselves made 
responsible for the grotesque blunders into which their disciple has 
Ile informs us (p. 5) that the churches of the first four 
centuries were ignorant of the primacy of the See of St. Peter, though 


betrayed himself. 


that primacy was admitted as early as the time of Irenzus, at the begin- 
ning of the third century, and the exact nature and quality of it were the 
subject of numerous subsequent disputes. He speaks of the baptism of 
Constantine by Sylvester I. (p. 12) as an admitted fact, as though Sylvester 
had not been dead for eighteen months before Constantine would allow 


} 


himself to be taken to the font. He asserts (p. 17), without adducing a 

* “The Growth of the Temporal Power of the Papacy. A Historical Review, with 
observations upon the ‘Council of the Vatican.’ By Alfred Owen Legge.” London and 
New York: Macmillan & Co. 1870. 1 vol. 12mo. 
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particle of evidence, that, in the fourth century, the acquisition of property 
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by the perpetration of forged wills and title-deeds was a frequent practice of 
he Church. He quotes (p. 25) Gregory II. as asserting that the 
Western nations regarded him as a God upon earth, when a refer- 
ence to Gregory’s epistle would have shown him that the Pope was 
speaking of St. Peter and not of himself. On the same page he alludes 
to the coronation of Pepin-le-Bref as performed by Zachary, in place of by 
Stephen II., and denounces the papal sanction of Pepin’s kingship as a 
“ barefaced defiance of political morality,’ when it was in reality but the 
recognition of what had for generations been an accomplished fact. He 
attributes (p. 31) the exposure of the false decretals to Erasmus in place of 
to Antonio Agostino, Archbishop of Tarragona, a half-century later ; and 
onthe same page he exhibits astounding ignorance by mingling the events 
of the ninth and tenth centuries, and attributing them all to the ninth— 
both the dismemberment of the Carlovingian Empire after the death of 
Louis I. and the debasement of the papacy under Theodora and Marozia. 
The same delightful indifference to facts is shown (p. 54) in the assertion 
that ‘the destruction of the Carlovingian house, A.D. 987, left the terri- 
tories of the Church a prey to the Italian princes,” when the fall of the 
French Carlovingians in that year had abcut as much influence on the 
internal affairs of Italy as the quarrels of the Danes and Saxons in 
England, and when Rome, at that particular time, happened to be under 
the iron rule of the Saxon emperors, who for, nearly a century had sup- 
planted the German Carlovingians. Possibly even Mr. Legge may have 
heard of Crescentius and his tragical fate in endeavoring to restore the 


” 


anarchy of the “Italian princes.” On the same page, we are told thata 
pontiff of the time of Hildebrand “received a posthumous sentence of 
deposition, his corpse being disinterred for the purpose ’’—alluding, 
doubtless, to the unfortunate Formosus, who was so treated by his 
successor Stephen VII. a hundred and fifty years before Hildebrand was 
heard of. On p. 36 we find an allusion to “John XII. and the popes of 
the ninth century,” though John XII. and his fellows were the most 
significant outgrowths of the darkness and corruption of the tenth 
century—and on the next page (p. 37) our author speaks of the sons of 
Tancred de Haateville and their comrades who founded the Norman 
kingdom of Sicily as “ Goths who had originally come from France at the 
invitation of the Italian nobles!” With equal felicity, the Emperor 
Henry IV. is stated (p. 43) to have “died of a broken heart, the prisoner 
of his own son,” when in fact he was taken sick and died (probably of 
poison) while marching at the head of an army, with every prospect of 
suppressing his son’s unnatural rebellion. A similar fertility of blunder 
ing distinguishes the remaining pages through which we have looked, 
but a longer enumeration would be equally wearisome and superfiuous. 
The material thus superficially collected and persistently misunder 
stood is pitched together in the most chaotic manner. The book opens 
with a rambling philological dissertation on the origin of the titles Pope 
and Pontiff, in which we are informed that “the Bishop of Rome received, 
through the Emperor, the title of ‘Pontifex,’ because entrusted, among 
Thus Milton, 
picturing Satan as building a bridge over chaos to get to this planet, calls 


other duties, with the construction and repair of bridges. 


it ‘a work pontifical’ ”°—whence Mr. Legge sagely and logically concludes, 
“Thus the very name which expresses the highest ecclesiastical character 
of the Roman Pontiff, exhibits the secular origin of his primacy.” Then 
proceeding to discuss the traditional founding of the Roman Episecopate 
by St. Peter, he treats us to an account of the spurious relics exhibited at 
Rome: the swaddling-clothes of the Saviour, the milk of the Virgin, the 
thorns of the crucifixion, ete. This is followed by some vague and inco 
herent remarks on ecclesiastical antiquities, and the same disregard of 
logical sequence and perspective is displayed throughout the work. The 
really cardinal points on which the history of the Papacy turns are barely 
alluded to, or are passed over in silence, while pages are filled with the 
results of the author’s desultory and inaccurate reading, or his trite 
observations, sometimes touching in their puerile simplicity. Thus the 
conversion of Constantine is commented on: “ We have the authority of 
one of the most prominent of contemporary clergymen of the English 
establishment for stating that the reign of Constantine was the beginning 
of the decline of Christianity in spiritual things, quite as much as it was 
the commencement of its rise in temporal grandeur.” So in speaking 
of the overthrow of the Constantinopolitan power in Rome by Gregory 
If. and his successors, the author interrupts his narrative with such 
gabble ss— 

“The Western Church was now freed from its subserviency to the 
Empire of the East, but now also began that connection between Rome 
and France which has proved fruitful of so much misery, and which 
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remains, after eleven centuries, the insoluble problem of European 
polities; whilst the prolongation of the French occupation is, in tl 








present state of Italy, an insult to that renovated country. More thai 
this, it isa danger to Europe, and a source of weakness to France, whose 
ruler thus proclaims his recantation of the noble principles in defence of 
which, in early youth, he took up arms and witnessed the heroic death ot 
hi } +] + cl ee , ¢ » . le 
is brother, fighting against a Pope for the erties of Italy 

eo in describing the anarchy of italy at the close of t fourteenta 

} } . } ' 

century, he turns aside to indulge in a disquisition on the probable popu 





lation of Rome under the Cvesars, the details of which are apparently 
borrowed from Mr. Story’s ‘ Roba di Roma The exceeding luminous 
ness of these little side-shows may be estimated from his remarks on the 
Angevine occupation of Naples, which, he assures us, “was an ines 
mable advantage to the Papacy,” although im the same paragraph he 
adds that it “was attended with disastrous consequences to the Papacy 
i . 


itself” (p. 62). 


The reader need hardly be told that all this blundering, d nted < 
is not rendered attractive by eleyance of style. The author's ignoranes 
of the rules of composition is fairly illustrated by the above extracts, and 
one more characteristic example must suffice: “It would be difficult to 
overrate the importance of the service thus rendered to the Papacy in the 
height of its contest with the imperial power, by a pontit® whose s 
confidence was a source of equal power as the greater genius of a Tl 
brand” (p. 46). In fact, we may say that the only readable portions of 
the volume are to be found in the numerous extracts from his predecessors 
with which Mr. Legge garuishes his pages 

THE NEW TIMOTHY. 

EVERYBODY knows more or less well the new type of minister which 
now, in even our most dignified denominations, pretty often displaces the 
old type. We have ‘all seen the sort of “live man” who among the 
dissenting sects corresponds with “the muscular Christian’? whom M: 


Charles Kingsley invented forthe Anglicans. And with some of us, neither 
of the pair is a favorite. The Muscular Christian, what with his resem 
blance to his father, and his resemblance to his bastard brother Guy, be 
gotten by Mr. Lawrence, is a creature a good deal more disgusting than 
the Live Man; but the latter is not a creature to please one either. He 
believes that “religion is not the gloomy and formal thing” that it is made 
cut to be in seminaries. In seminaries, pale, knock kneed young men 


low chests, and bad digestions, eat Graham crackers, 


with long hair, hé v 
and read Jonathan Edwards, and practise the writing of elaborate sermons, 
and never take a walk,and are afraid of a horse, and wear black coats, and 


blush painfully when young women look at them. No, religion is a cheer 








ful thing. So he wears a moustache. He says nothing forbids the de 

voutest follower of Christ to keep his liver in good order, and that, if a fast 
trotter conduces to that effect, wl ‘ he shall get ont He holds that the 
weaker brethren are very weak if they think his giass of wine is worse for 


him than their strong coffee is for them. Why should nota sinner set 





forth to his fellow-sinners the i lite merits of the Saviour without tying 
up his neck in white muslin? So he valiantly turns down his shirt-collar ; 
and his conservative deacons are lucky if he does not wear a necktie of 
some light shade, and smoke cigars in the outskirtsof the village. When 
he meets the infidel tailor he does not pass by him with an air of mingled 
pain and rebuke which causes that ill-tempered little scoundrel to bias 


pheme more hideously than ever, and te baw] out to his sad-eyed wife, a 


] 
believer voked with an unbeliever, that there goes another of her infernal 


tthe shop 


hypocrite parsons. On the contrary, he stops genially a p- window 
woes further in inting out errors in our version of the Seriptures than 
Tom Paine himself, tue tailor’s favorite author; gets his measure taken 


+ sal . } - } ir } oF 58 
for a coat; Makes the 1k to himself, Well, anyhoy 





this a’n't one of your hollow-chested croakers like old Smith, or young 
Skimp, or that Merkes ; points out, then, that though this and that and a 
thousand more errors may be alleged by the scoffer, and freely admitted 
by the believer, the eternal truths of the Bible are still as near the tailor’s 
soul, and of as tremendous importance to it, as ever; gives the tailor’s son 

} 


hop, and, going into the back 


a 
] 


parlor, prays with the tailor’s wife—not a dry set prayer like Skimp’s, but 


lesson in boxing; leaves the tailor in the s 


a heartfelt talk with his Father, which the tailor hears through the door ; 
as he comes out, gets a light for his cigar from the infidel’s pipe, recom 
mends him to procure such and such a brand of tobacco, and goes away 
leaving Skepticus badly staggered, and on the high road to Sunday clean 
shirts and surreptitious attendance at “evenirg meeting.” The Live 
he talks 


Man in the ministry never preaches Christ is not to him an 


**The New Timothy. By William M. Baker."’. New York; Harper & Bros, 1870 








The 


abstraction, he says, but his flesh-and-blood brother, who loves to be ad 
ly, 80, when preaching and praying, he is not averse to a 


What harm 


dressed familiar 


ang—provided it is not of the kind called Sermonese. 


ina joke from the pulpit In short, the new Timothy is usually 


ung gentioman with more blood than brains; with more ability to 


talk fluently than capac 


} it 


ty for thinking; about as spiritual-minded as a 


bate ¥ } 
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er, and not so well mannered ; as learned as a magazine writer; 


as Willy as a sophomore; as noisy as a stump speaker; as displeasing a 
person to anybody who likes spiritual and moral teachers to be men of 
clear heads and clean hearts as any person that can well be conceived of. 
Ifis existence and present popularity are no doubt a part of a reaction 
against a bad state of things ; but itis not the best part of the reaction. It was 
not well that young men or old men should undertake the complicated work 
of the Christian ministry, as that oflice is understood in these days of de- 
clining dogma, with no better preparation for the social, intellectual, meral 
and religious work before them than used to be given the preacher in the 
days of Bellamy and Hopkins. The learning of those men, such as it was 
in kind and deyree, made them, in that time, the intellectual masters of 
the men among whom they lived. The reverence for the minister's office 
made the possession of tact and of trained skill in social life comparatively 
unnecessary. The expounding of the Calvinistic scheme of salvation was 
in one way a harder but in most ways an inconceivably easier task, than it 
now is for our clergymen to satisfy the enquiries of an age which brings 
to the strict examination of the whole superstructure and substructure of 
faith and morals as much learning, as much patietice, and honesty, and eager- 
ness, perhaps as much love for man and reliance upon God and the truth, 
as our clergymen can show in their enforcement of Christian doctrines. 
Such an age assuredly would not be content with the teachings of men 
so able and so good as Calvin and Edwards themselves; and its dis- 
satisfaction with such religious instructors as still offer the world the 
interpretations of even such men as those made— 
the with of faith” still preached to the 
enquirer in most of our Protestant churches, is not going to be decreased 


because other men, offering the same doctrines, learn sparring and riding 


Scripture which 


dissatisfaction the “articles 


instead of studying hard; wear moustaches instead of shaving their upper 
lips; are as “genial” as politicians instead of being oppressed by the 
thought of a world doomed to everlasting misery or to be saved for ever- 
lasting bliss; smoke cigars and go to the theatre with ostentatious libe- 
rality ; jest and talk “common sense” in the pulpit, instead of warning of 
judgment to come. Men and women who do any thinking at all resent 
this shifting of issues, and are apt to think the Live Man a charlatan of 
bad taste and little ability, who, for all his noise, is neither reforming the 
vorld in the church's way, nor really doing anything to bring the church 
and the world into real harmony. ‘The “ dyspeptics,” whether or not they 
could keep it so, did once put their world and their church in accord, and 
the unison, if it isto be brought about again, will not be brought about by 
the goodness of the Live Man's stomach, nor by his geniality, but by the 
goodness of various men’s heads. 

Mr. Baker's “New Timothy,” which has rather suggested these re- 
marks than deserved them, presents us with the least offensive specimen 
of the new kind of clergyman. He does not affect “ liberality,” though he 
is penetrated rather by the milder than by the harsher doctrines of the 
Gospel ; his muscularity is in his individual case needed for the re-estab- 
ment of his health; and his “ geniality ” 
his seminary shyness and the diflidence of youth, and the putting on 
the degree of frankness little rarer among clergymen than among other 
men. The author's preaching of the general doctrine of New Timotlhyism, 
however, is perhaps not quite so good as his special realization of it in his 
hero’s character ; and he would seem to share the weak opinion of which we 
have spoken, viz.,that the issue between the church and the people to whom 
the church’s claims are to be presented is one, the successful solution of 
which is mainly dependent on the habits of the men who present the claims. 
These are not unimportant; but it seems to be a fundamental error to 
think of them as being of the essence of the matter. 

It is not, however, of great consequence what Mr. Baker thinks of these 
and various other weighty matters; nor, to make here an end of fault- 
finding, is it necessary to say anything about his inability to make a 


remarkably well-constructed story or to create a character. le can 
do neither, and the novel-reader pure and simple may easily find 
more readable books. But not so with the social observer, curious 
about the various phases of American character and life. No one who 
knows what the Southern “ protracted meeting” is, and what is the “ re- 


that is “ 


got” there, ora Southern court-house town, or a Southern 


ligion’ 


is merely the casting off of | 
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planter of the unpretentious type, or a Southern cane-brake, or a Southern 
negro, will fail to find Mr. Baker’s book extremely pleasant reading of a 


sort that has a great deal of freshness. Mr. Baker lias, moreover, a fund 


of humor which stands him in good stead. Take, for instance, this descrip- 
tion of a lovely pair of mourners at a funeral. They are the utterly, incon- 
ceivably worthless hangers-on of a drunken, gambling family of the 
roughest of rough men, “the Meggar Boys,” sons of an old reprobate named 
Meggar, whose wife, an ignorant woman, has “ got religion ’—and, let us 
add, has every occasion to make use of it every minute she is under her hus. 
band's roof, but whose devotions have to be carried on in the garden-patch 
behind a screen of bean-poles and vines. The leader of the Meggar boys, 
however, “ Doc.,” is pleased with the new clergyman, is converted, and 
being king of that part of the country, commands Zed and Toad that they 
each put on one of his clean shirts and attend General Likens’s funeral ; 


otherwise, he “allows” that there will be trouble. Those two young 


gentlemen consequently go: 

With the other dogs Zed and Toad come, and very much as if with 
their tails between their leys, after the Meggar boys to the gate, but stop 
there, produce knives simultaneously from their pockets, split each a good 
splinter off the palings, and begin whittling. They are out of their ele- 
ment, and curse guardedly and under their breaths, hats down over 
their eyes. 

“S'pos heis dead. I never said he wasn’t!” Zed complains in contin- 
uation to Toady. “ He isn’t my daddy, is he? I want to know!” and his 
splinter is assuming under his knife the shape of a coffin. 

“An’ such a day for a hunt!” acquiesces his companion. “Oh no! 
mighty pious, to be sure! legs in trowsers like candle-moulds, a feller’s 
collar a-sawin’ away under his ears. It’s gettin’ to bea leetle more’n J can 
stand myself!” and his remarks thereupon are not exactly of the nature of 
a mass for the repose of him who lies shrouded within, 

“You hear Duc. try the old man?” remarks Toad again, after a silence, 
whittling nearer his companion and farther from the gate, as the company 
still continues to arrive. 

“To get him to come?” answers Zed, with an oath. 

“ Not straight out, you know ; he hinted round,” said Toady, with half-a- 
dozen curses. And that was a peculiarity of the Meggar family, that hint- 
ing round. Very rarely, indeed, did any one under that roof ask a direct 
question of, or make any direct remark, unless it was a curse, to any other 
there. This would involve their looking at each other straight in the eyes 
while they spoke—a thing habitually avoided by them even in the heat of 
quarrel. Old Mrs. Meggar only asked direct questions, made remarks aim- 
ed at some one person under her roof, looking in the eyes of the person she 
addressed as she spoke; but she was a disagreeable exception to the gene- 
ral rule—a sort of incarnate conscience in the centre of the family on that 
account. 

“Yes, Doc. he hinted round an’ round the old man like a bumbie-bee, 
comin’ closer an’ closer ev'ry time,” said Toad, who had himself not seen 
his companion’s eyes in his life except furtively. 

“And what did that old cuss say ?” enquires Zed. 

“ He was a-smokin’ by the fire; ‘ Ketch me going to funerals,’ says he. 
Old ’oman was a-knittin’ in the corner,” continues Toad. “‘‘ Soul?’ the old 
man says, says he, ‘Ha’n’t got any. Spit it away in tobacco juice ; puffed it 
away in tobacco smoke; drowned it out in whiskey; cussed it to pieces 
long ago.’ An’ he ups an’ slams on his breast with his hand. ‘ Hollow!’ 
says he, ‘hempty!’ Old ’oman she was cryin’ softly; when he says 
that, she ups an’ out.” 

“ Breaks for the butter-beans,” remarks Zed, and very correctly. 

“Ha'n’t been no fun sence that bar-fight,” continues Toad, at last. 
“General Likens he comes over—glad he’s gone; Brown Bob fe sits an’ 
talks; that young parson act’ly hes his praarrs in the house! Goin’ to 
preachin,’ too, ev'ry Sunday ; old ‘oman on old gray, or in the wagon; we 
a-followin’ behind.” 

“An’ Doce., he tryin’ to ease off from swearin’.” Zed continues the cata- 
logue of grievances: “A fellar that could swear the bark off a black-jack 
too—he tryin’ to give up swearin’!” The thought is painful to both in the 
extreme. 

“ Did my best, too, to stop it,” complains Toad; “his givin’ it up. 
Crossed and bothered him more’n I ever dar to do before. You see I 
thought Doc. he’d blaze out at me like he used to; get in the way 
again so.” 

“ Not a curse at las’. 
Zed, moodily. 

“ But, I say, look here,” says Toad, after some silent whittling, under the 
temporary influence, probably, of the funeral and of the many solemn faces 
grouped around and arriving every moment, and as if by a desperate 
effort, “S’pose a fellar turns out he hes got a soul somewhere among his 
in’ards—and s’pose there is a God—” _But his conjectures are broken by 
the indignant oaths of his disgusted friend, who trembles inwardly with 
even greater apprehension himself. 


Only got knocked down for your pains,” observes 


Perhaps there is in this passage, as well as in some others, some exag. 
geration ; but life puts on strange aspects of extravagance in the South. 
west—in Texas, where we take it the scenes of this book are laid ; and judged 
by the testimony of the story before us, and that of “ Inside: A Chronicle of 
Secession”—which was less a story than a wonderfully truthful, mi- 
nute, and striking picture of the rebellion, asit affected the fortunes of Con- 
federate villagers—judged by the testimony of these two books, Mr. Baker 
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must be pronounced a writer with a great talent for seizing and transfer 
ring the surface of life in those curious Southern towns, just like nothing 
else on earth, and on the Southern plantation. The personage and the inci 
dent should be a little bizarre, we suppose, if he is to do his best with it; 
are tame and colorless; 


for his ladies and gentlemen but the homely old 


planter, the snuff-dipping old maid, the hunter in his log-cabin, the Sunday 
service at the cross-roads church—these things he does excellently. 


Miss Van Kortland. A Novel. By the author of “My Daughter 
Elinor.” (New York: Harper & Brothers. 1870.)\—With many of the 
same faults which marred its predecessor, ‘“ My Daughter Elinor ’—faults 
of exaggeration and overdrawing, and a heavy-handed attempt at fun 
making, which is absurdly farcical rather than genuinely funny—this novel 
is still, on the whole, a creditable production, readable and entertaining, 
and in some ways lifelike and natural. It is, perhaps, because it is so 
agreeable a surprise to find an American novel of society whose’ author 
is not overburdened with a consciousness of having the problems of the 
universe to settle anew on a really solid basis, that the easy flow of senti 
ment and nonsense and small talk, without any ulterior intenticn of 
preaching, which we find in this story, seems so pleasant ; it is to that sur- 
prise, at all events, and not to any special excellence as a novelist dis 
It is an 
agreeable story, with little or no plot, and depending for its interest mainly 


played by its author, that we credit our own approval of it. 


upon the smoothness of the narrative and the naturalness of many of the 
conversations and characters. There are two or three main incidents of 
importance—as the falling in of the mine and the story of the strike ; but 
the latter, although it is cleverly handled, and might as well have hap- 
pened in Pennsylvania as elsewhere, does bear a resemblance both in itself 
and in the way it is managed to somewhat similar incidents in Charlotte 
Bronté’s “ Shirley,” sufficiently marked, when taken in connection with the 
suggestion one gets of Dickens’s methods in the way his funny characters 
are treated, to make us believe that the author is not free from the in 
fluence of his favorite reading, nor certain enough of the value of his own 
observation of character and manners to inaugurate that “ originality ” 
whose absence from our literature we are all deploring. He has made some 
very fair sketches, however, of people who are unmistakably American—or 
Middle State people, it would perhaps be fairer to say, since we have also 
in our literature some undoubted portraits of Western and Eastern and 
Southern men and women who are also distinctively American—and who 
are certainly not old acquaintances. He has caught very well, that is to 
say, the tricks of manner and expression which one hears every day ; and 
as his characters are not especially thoughtful, nor heroic, nor at all given 
to improving each other's minds, the kind of small talk which passes cur- 
rent in society and is found in the hearing sufliciently amusing and enter- 
taining, does duty in the book .as well; and, aided by the author's facile 
handling of his not weighty material, amuses and entertains his readers 
likewise. His freedom from the moralizing and speculative tendency 
which our New England novelists indulge in, he probably owes in 
great measure to his Ritualistic proclivities. Most of our other story- 
tellers are more or less closely identified with one or other of the more 
pronouncedly Protestant sects, and it is apt to be borne in upon the minds 
of their less technically “ earnest” readers that they moralize and specu- 
late all the more ardently because they have been obliged to hunt up, 
or are still engaged in hunting for, some substantial basis for their 
speculations. They get to their work with commendable industry and 
determination ; but one cannot avoid feeling that their methods are better 
adapted to essay-writing than to fiction. Apparently it is not 
sible to make bricks without straw; but then the extra labor it involves 
rather unfits the laborer for producing an artistic edifice from his accumu- 
lated materials. 


impos- 


Not having any preaching to do, and having his theory of life pretty 
well settled, the author of “ Miss Van Kortland” has been able to give 
all his energies to making an amusing story, and has not ill-succeeded. 
He falls, however, into another difficulty which, if we may say it, we 
have noticed before in fictions preduced by people who agree with 
Not to 
adopted in novels 


his in religious belief; he is sometimes a little coarse. 
such extent nor in so insidious a way 
like Huntington’s “Lady Alice” or the a 
whose author, being equally innocent of morals and of moralizing, takes 
frequent occasion to give the Ritualistic movement an amusing pat of 
commendation. In this novel the coarseness takes instead the for 
a revolt against American pruderies of thought and speech, which is all 
very well in its way, but is in this case cbtruded too persistently and 


any 
that 


ted as 


as 


3 Rose” series, 


m of 


The Nation. 


unnecessarily not to suggest the doubt whether restrictio 


felt so keenly are not, in the special instance, salutary It oceasions in 
the reader, at all events, renewed thankfulness for that wsthetico x - 


tendency which partially counterbalances it 


Our author has, of course, remembering his former novel, three or four 
broadly al rd sharac . lial 7 ¢ 
broadly absurd characters, which have the me) of seeming to be the 
result of an awkward and heavy attempt of their author's to make use 
of what he has seen, and what was well enough worth while trving 
to make use of. It is his sense of the ludicrous and absurd, however, 
on which he relies for his fun making, and that is not a source which 
will bear too persistent working. He relies too much on nicknames 





and exaggerations and repetitions, and devotes altogether too much space 
to these farcical episodes which in no way help the progress of the story 
and altogether interfere by their broadness with the pleasant impression 
of its writer which the book gives as a whole. It is undeniable, how 
ever, that, bad as they are, they form one of the ties of the 
author which is agreeable to many of his readers, and vregard for 
the salable qualities of his books will probably not induce him to n \ 


Girend: line oe Tlarvest. A Novel 


By the author of “ Carh 


“A Beggar on Horseback,” * Found Dead,” ete New York: Harper & 
Brothers, 1870.)—Some of our readers mav be awar t { ess 
which this auther shows for subjects and incidents as 1 basa « 8 


stories, which, if they are not to be called impossible, are, to sav the } 


ib] P «t 
excessively improbable. The present one will not be found less sensa 
tional than those which went before it Beautiful murderesses came in 
with Bulwer’s Lucretia, we suppose, and Miss Braddon 1 dozen or two 
other fiction-mongers have since done what they cou to foster the taste 
for them; but the special variety of the class ex! Gwendoline we 
do not remember meeting before. There is a ng and unique 

surdity in the conception of her motives for crime and her modes of 


achieving her wicked actions, which is 


not always attainable by the best 
intentioned of the novelists who do this sort of thing. She is young and 
superlatively handsome, and has a profound passion for a youth who re 
turns it. But she is poor, and of noble blood, and her lover is a younger 


son, and though he is willing to run the risks of poverty with her, and she 
has no opposition to fear from her only relative, vet her worldly w m 
will not let her agree to a life of privations. She concocts a scheme w) 

with a charming candor, she unfolds to her lover. She will marry some 
rich man, become his widow, and then endow her present s r wi A 
fortune. He, not so prudent as herself, at first recoils from this novel 
plan, but Gwendoline’s ardent love and cool wisdom at last reconcile him 
and he retires, to while away his weary hours in flirtations until such time 


as the prospective wife and widow shall reeall him, Now, Gwendoline 
has an interesting young friend, the wile of a rich old Scotchman, who; 


unknown to herself, but not to Gwendoline, is in the last stages of a de 


At 


Gwendoline makes a visit, in which she contrives in an inadvertent way 


cline, which may be precipitated by any sudden shock her house 


to 


let her friend know the real state of her health—a stratagem which 1 


as 


creating within the next twelve hours a rich wid 


Ol 


the desired effect of wel 


ready to our heroine's hand. course, she deludes him into marrying 


iful 


orphans in the way of which beautiful murderesses alone are capable, and 


Ler within the year, after playing the part of watcl saint over his 


so successfully plants the crop which is to produce her wished-for harvest 


Unfortunately, the old man has more vitality than Gwendoline gave him 


credit for, and lingers a year or two, during which his wife's jeak 
fearfully excited by her old lover's persistent flirtation 


growing ce ! 


Sand 


ness. She contrives a plan for adroitly poisoning ber husband with minute 
doses of prussic acid, having, without his knowledge, induced her physician 


to prescribe them for him under the pretence that he has palpitations of 
He 


but his 


the heart, but is morbidly averse to speaking on the subject. is found 
+} 


dead at last, with an empty vial of poison beside him ; wife has 
managed so skilfully that all suspicion is averted from her, save in the 


breast of an old servant of the former wife. From this time Gwendolise’s 
plans appear to succeed. She marries her lover, and though she has not, 
as she had hoped, succeeded to all her late husband's fortune, she has a 
sufficient jointure, and, in addition, a large allowance for the education of 
the daughters of the first marriage. She leads an unhappy life, however 
tormented by her husband's open infidelities and by her memory of the 
crime she committed to win him, and which she has never dared to reveal 
tohim. At the end of twenty years, when her only son is grown up, and 
madly in love with the daughter of her first husband, she begins to gather 


in her harvest. Between her and her husband, both of them prodigies of 





managed to 





on, they bave rear 


surmountable horror of 


ef ing to his parents. W hil le he is persuading his mother’s 
rto1 him, hes lenly discovers not only her firstcrime, to come after us. 
i 1 g¢ to poison hi ceeaiiheaual ikl first inducing That in the volume 
her to make a will in his favor. Here ensues a grand tableau, from which reader—if, indeed, 
(iwendoline retires in disgrace, and ends her days in quarrelsome poverty 


with her husband, while her noble young son 
me pleasant isle of the sea, where 
ecandals Altogether, the 
we offer our hearty congratulations to the author. 
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Madvig’s, Bullions’s, and Andrews and Stoddard’s 
Grammars. Accepted at Harvard and Yale as 
an equivalent for Cwsar. 

Allen’s Latin Lexicon (general). $125 

Allen’s Latin Selections. #150. 

The same as the Latin Reader, without the Vocabulary. 
Alien’s Latin Primer, $1 2. 
Madvig’s Latin Crammar. 

Thomas A. Thacher, Yale College. $3. 


Hudson: 2, School, Shakespeare (8 Plays). 
1 udson 


Craik’s English of Shakespeare. $17. 
The Latin Verb. Illustrated by the Sanskrit. By 


C. H. Parkhurst. 50 cts. 
Ginn Brothers & Co., 
PUBLISHERS, 
3B BEACON STREET, BOSTON. 


Fruit ond Ornamaatel Trees 
FOR AUTUMN OF 1870. 


$1 25. 
12mo, 518 pages, $2 50. 


Revised by 





We invite the attention of Planters and Dealers to our 
large and complete stock of 
Standard and Dwarf Fruit Trees. 
Crape Vines and Small Fruit. 
Ornamental Trees, Shrubs, & Plants. 
New and Rare Fruit and Ornamental 
Trees. 

Descriptive and Illustrated priced Catalogues sent pre- 
paid on receipt of stamps, as follows: 

No. 1. Fruits, 10c. No. 2. Ornamental Trees, 10c. 
3. Green-house, 5c. No. 4. Wholesale, FREE. 


Address, 
ELLWANCER & BARRY, 
ROCHESTER, N Y. 


No. 


EsTABLIsHEeD 1840. 





